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Mending Our Manners 


in South 


America 


JOHN R. SCOTFORD 


Here is a sidelight that comes just at the time when President- 
Elect Hoover’s good-will trip is ending; and the author himself 
has only recently returned from South America 


ee MANNERS have gotten the people 
of the United States more ill will in 
South America than any other source of 
irritation. As an oil man of Many years’ 
experience described it, “Our unpopularity 
can be explained in four words: We are 
too rough.” 

A certain type of South American loves 
to declaim against the terrible monster 
known as “Yanqui Imperialismo.” From 
a distance, one gets the impression that 
South America is being swallowed alive 
by the capitalists of Wall Street. But 
this specter does not stand up under in- 
spection. American investments in the 
southern republic are sporadic rather than 
consistent, and certainly do not represent 
an organized attempt to buy up the con- 
tinent. We sell automobiles and ma- 
chinery everywhere. Enterprises requir- 


ing large investments of capital are 
usually American owned and operated. In 
the present state of world affairs, New 


York is the only place where impecunious 
governments can float their loans. These 
activities do not represent any conspiracy 
to dominate South America, but are the 
result of the operation of economic laws. 
One might wish that American corpora- 
tions were less autocratic in their ways, 
and that the bankers of Wall Street would 
be less willing to loan money to South 
American dictators; but human nature 
being what it is, our financial operations 
south of Panama are likely to continue 
on this basis for some years to come. 


+ 


The more thoughtful South American 
realizes that the financial domination of 
the “Colossus of the north” is more or 
less inevitable. . If he were able, he would 
take advantage of the favoring tides of 
economic opportunity even as we have 
done. He would prefer to have the pres- 
ent situation reversed; but he understands 
our motives and is prepared to accommo- 
date himself to them. A significant car- 
toon appeared in a Brazilian newspaper 
last spring. Uncle Sam was depicted as 
a large and benevolent gentleman sur- 
rounded by a horde of small boys repre- 
senting the Latin American republics. 
The gentleman. from Wall Street was 
asking, “How many want to borrow 
money ?”’—and every country had its hand 
up! Even the most belligerent of anti- 
American propagandists admitted that it 
was difficult for us to pass by the eco- 
nomic opportunities which South America 
offers to us. 

But our manners both puzzle and irri- 
tate the South American. The bluff frank- 
ness which we consider a_ virtue he 
regards as evidence of ill-breeding. The 


Latin places a strong emphasis upon the 
proper use of language. Grammar and 
oratorical flourishes are dear to his soul. 
The Americans whom he has met haye 
been expert mechanics, oil drillers, and 
railroad men whose use of the English 
language is not very discriminating, and 
who do terrible things when they endeavor 
to express themselves in the Spanish 
tongue. The South American also resents 
the contrast between the uncomfortable 
physical surroundings of his own life and 
the luxurious prosperity which we enjoy. 
A Chilean professor gave three reasons 


The First Snow 
(The Hudson Valley) 
E. SINCLAIR HERTELL 


A pall of white lies on the land; 

The pearl-gray sky is near to-day; 

The misty hills, on either hand, 

Dimly rise their heavenward way. 

The trees stand still with pure delight, 
And bid us all to pause and see 

Such lovely symmetry of white 

The sky drops down so quietly. 


for the unpopularity of the North Ameri- 
can: “He is too well fed, he is too ob- 
viously prosperous, and he is too perfectly 
adjusted to smooth-running motor-cars.” 
In countries where even the rich live in 
old houses, unwarmed by artificial heat, 
and ride about on mules, this attitude is 
quite natural, 

An American diplomat of some years’ 
experience summarized the matter thus, 
“We have had bad relations with South 
America in the past because we did not 
care to make the effort to Creates good 
relations.” Prior to the war, South 
America was regarded as an unimportant 
market, and our business houses sent 
down men who were not wanted else- 
where. Our consulates and legations were 
the refuge of disabled politicians who 
were not sufficiently presentable to be 
sent to Europe. Some men who went to 
South America in our diplomatic service 
were an insult to the governments to 
whom they were accredited. Even our 
mission boards have operated on the as- 
sumption that South America was a good 
place for men and women of slight lin- 
guistic gifts. As a result, tales of “mis- 
sionary Spanish” provoke merriment from 
one end of the continent to the other. 
Eyen more unfortunate than the repre- 
sentatives which we have sent to South 
America has been the attitude of mind 
which these careless appointments have 
revealed. To a proud and_ sensitive 
people we have said, “You are not suffi- 
ciently important to receive our best.” A 


“ 
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more cutting insult is difficult to imagine. 

Fortunately, we are mending our ways. 
Since the war the South American market 
has become increasingly important to our 
manufacturers. It is an open secret that 
the Department of Commerce has sought 
to improve the quality of our business 
representatives in these lands. South 
American orders are too important to be 
solicited by men whose heads are habitu- 
ally befuddled with drink. The standards 
of our foreign commerce are rising 
rapidly. Our diplomatic appointments are 
improving. The most difficult posts which 
the State Department has to fill are the 
embassies in Mexico City, Buenos Aires, 
and Santiago. The success of Dwight 
Morrow in Mexico is a happy omen for 
the future. Yet there are still American 
diplomats who are more famous for their 
consumption of strong drink than for their 
mental alertness. It is said that when 
Lindbergh visited a certain city, the 
American consul was so drunk that he 
endeavored to kiss everyone who came to 
the reception. On the other hand, the 
first secretary of one legation is a close 
friend and correspondent of Robert E. 
Speer, and our ambassador to Brazil is 
one of the best loved men in the country. 
In one remote capital, the American min- 
ister serves as organist for the English 
church service. Good appointments need 
to be re-enforced by the application of the 
best brains of the State Department to 
South American problems. 

Although good men have gone to South 
America under our missionary boards and 
have rendered effective service, there is 
need of a different type of appointment 
from that which has prevailed in the past. 
Our churches should send to South 
America men who can serve as cultural 
ambassadors from the Anglo-Saxon to the 
Latin peoples. In both Chile and Peru, mis- 
sionaries of this sort have been honored 
by the government with appointments to 
teach in the national universities. South 
America desires to know the better side 
of our national life. It would be a 
splendid service if the Protestant churches 
could send to the southern republics men 
of broad outlook who could interpret one 
continent to the other. 


+ 


The South American people are nothing 
if not appreciative. The writer sent a 
post card to a Chilean friend with a brief 
message in rather experimental Spanish, 
and received in reply a three-page letter 
enclosing three pictures. When we go an 
inch toward sympathetic understanding, 
they seem ready to come a foot. The ap- 
preciative student of things South Ameri- 
can is embarrassed by his reception. 

Mr. Hoover's trip is certain to do much 
good. The South Americans have long 
asked why more representative North 
Americans have not come their way. The 
glimpse of a flesh-and-blood president of 
the United States will give them the thrill 
of a life time. Hoover is already certain 
of immortality so far as the Southern 
hemisphere is concerned. His journey 
should teach us the simple lesson that it 
is worth our while taking pains wiOK our 
neighbors of South America. - 
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A. WAKEFIELD SLATEN 


: The Cure of Souls 


A gifted minister describes the searching moment when a 


erson in perplexity comes to his “clinic” to get 
y 


HE cure of souls” is one of the most 
beautiful of the phrases that have 
come down to us from the language of 
the historic churches. Translated, it 
means, of course, the care of souls, the 
protecting guidance, instruction, and in- 
spiration of people through whatever 
means the priest or minister may be able 

to provide. 
In certain of the more traditional 
\ ehurches, the technique of the cure of 
souls has been brought to a recognized 
uniformity. The catechism, for example, 
and the confessional, the prayer meeting, 
and the pastoral call are standardized 
methods for achieving the cure of souls. 

With ourselves, there are fewer fami- 
liar handles to lay hold of. The spirit is 
willing, but the paraphernalia is meager. 
We have not gone so far in the mechanics 
of the matter. 

Nor is this to be regretted. It may 
well be that, lacking any large supply of 
standardized procedure, what we do will 
be more spontaneous, more genuine, and 
; more helpful, than if we had a cut-and- 
dried method ready for any case. In the 

4 surgeon’s clinic, to be sure, there must 
- be a regularity in diagnosis, incision, 

asepsis, bandaging, and treatment for 
shock, and in our own clinics something 
of the same sort will develop as we deal 
with case after case; but in spiritual mat- 
ters it is perhaps the spirit that counts 
most. The right accent is quite as im- 
portant as the right word. 

It is a solemn moment when every pre- 
liminary has been completed and the min- 
ister faces his congregation with his ser- 
mon before him. We have been taught 
that it is well to delay that first sentence, 
to allow that centering of attention which 
is the reward of the pause made by a 
speaker in control. That is one of the 
high moments of the minister’s life—just 
before™the sermon. (The low moments 

iy come afterward.) 

‘But a still more searching moment ar- 
rives when into the clinic—that is to say, 
into the study for an interview—comes 
some person who is an emergency case, 
a person in perplexity over some one of 
those problems with which human beings 
manage to muddle up their lives. Then 
it is that the minister faces a test severer 
than the sermon. 

‘My clinic, I should say, is a public one, 


clear of a muddle in life 


to which all sorts of people come who 
have no connection with the institution, 
but who know they need a doctor. By the 
way, the honorary degree of Doctor of 
the Soul, which people by their confidence 
bestow upon us, is doubtless more socially 
significant than those cabalistic letters 
after our names which cost us ‘so many 
years. 

I once thought I would keep a case 
book until I had the life-stories of a 
thousand men; but one finds too many 
things to do to record notes, and comes 
to the habit of meeting each case as well 
as possible and passing on to the next.* 


+ 


From my clinic in the cure of souls, I 
have learned to agree with the simple- 
hearted preacher who was wrestling with 
the Lord in a pulpit prayer, when there 
came over him a melting sympathy with 
human sorrows, and, choking up, he said, 
“O Lord, if you could see all the trouble 
there is in this world, it would make 
you sick!” 

very sort of human problem is likely 
to appear at the minister’s clinic—any 
minister’s clinic. The minister sees life 
in the raw many a time, just as the sur- 
geon does, and the physician. He learns 
that with human beings anything may 
happen—and does happen, and that often 
in what appears to be a fortunate life 
there is a hidden tragedy. 

There is a Bible story, I believe, to the 
effect that one of Israel’s cities was once 
enduring siege and the king walked upon 
the city wall. The wind blew his royal 
robes aside, and the people were surprised 
as they saw that within, upon his flesh, 
he wore sackcloth. The minister gets to 
know that humanity is like that, mask- 
ing itself in smiles and fine show, but 
heart-stricken with some wretchedness. 

If it will not be presumptuous, may I 
give some practical suggestions as to the 
psychology of interviewing, the technique 
of the clinic for the cure of souls? 


*Dr. Slaten gave recently, to a meeting of 
the liberal ministers in New York, a number 
of typical cases—“emergency cases’’—which 
have come into his “clinic.” These are not 


- included in the present article, which is con- 


cerned with the general conditions and the well- 
tested rules for successful practice. 


1. Let the study be so lighted as to give 
a quieting and restful effect. If possible, 
let there be an open fire in the grate. 

2. Let your desk be clear, with not a 
paper in sight to suggest that you are 
hurried or distraught. 

38. Bring the visitor to the point by an 
inquiry which is*genuine and kindly. 

4, Listen. Often all the cure people 
need is the placebo of a listener. 

5. Study the visitor as he talks. He is 
revealing himself in what he is saying, 
his little idiosyncrasies, his prejudices, his 
disposition and outlook on life, and the 
breadth of his experience. In delineat- 
ing a situation he is unconsciously de- 
lineating himself, too. 

6. Ask only such questions as you need 
to ask in order to understand the problem 
clearly, or to enable you better to size 
up your patient, or to produce a psycholog- 
ical effect in him; but do not be afraid 
to ask searching questions.. That’s what 
you are there for, and what he is there 
for, and it doesn’t help to be mealy- 
mouthed. But ask po question out of idle 
or prurient curiosity. 

7. Be genuinely desirous to help, not 
shocked or horrified. Moral indignation 
is doubtless a noble emotion, but it clut- 
ters up one’s wisdom in an interview. And 
it is exhausting, too. 

8. Suit your advice, if advice is sought, 
to the person or persons involved, and to 
the situation, as you sense it from the 
interview. You are dealing with a con- 
dition, not a theory; a human being, not 
a notion; a fact, not an ideal. Such and 
such things have happened; such and such 
souls are in trouble; such and such a 
condition exists. Do not be guided in 
your counsel by a mere rule of thumb. 
The case of A and B is not the same as 
that of X and Y, and the solution, if there 
is one, may be very different. 

9. When the interview is obviously over, 
and you have done the best you can do in 
prescribing, or indeed, operating, see to 
it that the visitor departs. Your time is 
valuable, and very likely there is another 
patient waiting. 


I have deliberately played upon the 
phrase, “the cure of souls,” giving it the 
double meaning—both the care of souls, 
in the sense in which it is used in the 
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historic churches, and the healing of 
souls in distress through suggestion given, 
based upon that insight and understand- 
ing which the minister’s work tends to 
give him. I say tends to give him; for 
unless the spirit is there, the mere fact 
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that he deals with many human lives 
may mean no more than if he were a 
ticket agent or a hotel clerk. Accidents 
will happen; but I cannot think that any 
unimaginative or unsympathetic man was 
ever really called to be a minister. 


Religion, Coming of Age, 


Leaves Behind— 


What a brave thinker, with no anti-theistic complex, concludes, 
and the reply to him 
GEORGE R. DODSON 


O READ this thoughtful book* has 

been a pleasure. The author is candid, 
fair, philosophically competent, and a 
gentleman. He does not, after the fashion 
of some, sneer at ideas which he has out- 
grown, but he is appreciative of views 
with which he differs. He has no_anti- 
theistic complex, but is a brave, clear, 
constructive thinker. I admit all this ex- 
plicitly and gladly, although I am forced 
to differ with certain of his important 
conclusions. He states fairly and frankly 
what thousands feel—namely, the intellec- 
tual difficulties of faith. 

The first seven chapters treat of the 
origin and development of religion and the 
evolution of Christianity, while chapter 
eight explains the present situation and 
states the position of Fundamentalists, 
Modernists and Humanists. In chapter 
eleven the author tells why he thinks we 
must give up the hope of immortality. 
In chapters nine, twelve, and thirteen he 
considers the questions, “Is the universe 


friendly and has man a cosmic com- 
panion?” In chapter fourteen the con- 
cepts of the natural and spiritual are 


treated in a luminous and interesting way. 

According to Professor Sellars, we ire 
now making a transition from the religion 
of the masses to the religion of the thought- 
ful; and philosophy, which is concerned 
only with the truth of things, must be our 


guide, for philosophy is systematic re- 
flection. It is the attempt to think things 
through and, since it understands both 


values and knowledge, it is sympathetic 
with both science and religion. It is 
pointed out that religion is essentially an 
affair of values and not of external things. 
Those who realize this will not, therefore, 
go to science, which deals with ‘the 
physical universe, for light on the prob- 
lems of religion. 

Only rarely does the reader of many 
books meet with one written by an author 
at once so frank, so clear, and so cou- 
rageous. He avows the ultimate conse- 
quences of his thought without fear, yet 
makes the reader feel that he does not 
wish to offend. Thus he tells us, for in- 
stance, that we must frankly accept the 
fact of our mortality; that man has no 
cosmic companion; that prayer and wor- 
ship must be given up. We can no longer 
say, “Our Father who art in Heaven.” 
He frankiy admits that his view is athe- 


*RELIGION ComMING oF AGE. By Roy Wood 
Sellars. New York: The Macmillan Company 
2.50. 


istic, saying that ‘“‘atheism must be taken 
just as a denial of theism.” Speaking of 
a famous man of science, Prof. Robert 
W. Millikan, the author says, “It does 
seem a bit strange to me that a man so 
long connected with the University of Chi- 
cago does not know that men like Dewey 
and Ames are pious, socially-minded 
atheists who are constructive in that they 
stress social values.” 

It amounts to this, then, that when re- 
ligion comes of age, it leaves behind it as 
childish things God, immortality, prayer, 
and worship. Theism is on its way to 
death—indeed, is already dead. A man 
must reconcile himself to his maturity and 
work out his own salvation without any 
sense that there is a divine life in 
the universe which is expressing itself 
through him. The universe is neither 
friendly nor unfriendly, but it is “some- 
thing within which to work in a human 
way, bravely, creatively, gently, wisely.” 
The author contrasts this attitude with 
that of Bertrand Russell. The Prome- 
thean defiance of the latter writer seems 
to him exaggerated and forced and too 
rhetorical to be quite true philosophically. 

Professor Sellars gives, perhaps, the 
clearest recent statement of religion with- 
out God, without prayer, without worship, 
and without the hope of immortality. To 
very many these negative conclusions will 
be unacceptable. Are they necessary? It 
does not seem so. Let us consider for a 
moment what would result from drawing 
out a little further the conclusions which 
are implicit in some of the author’s ad- 
missions. On page 158 we read: “Man 
is not opposed to nature. He is within 
nature and a part of nature.” But what 
shall we say of a nature which develops 
into civilization, which blossoms into lives 
like those of Socrates and Jesus; a nature 
which in the lives of its saints and 
thinkers, and even of its ordinary men 
and women, thinks, loves, hopes, and as- 
pires? Professor Sellars does not fall into 
the common mistake of treating the 
highest as if it were only a case of the 
lowest. Indeed, he tells us-that the spiri- 
tual life is the natural life of man in its 
highest ranges, and surely any process is 
to be estimated by its outcome, or, if in- 
complete, by its tendency. It is not, then, 
fair to say that the nature of nature, the 
ultimate character of the universe, is 
more like that which is highest in it than 
like that which is lowest? 

There are some questions which we can- 
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not let alone for the reason that they will 
not let us alone; and of these, one of the 
most important is the question as to the 
friendliness of the universe, as to the ul- 
timate nature of the power in which we 
live, move, and have our being. Now, 
since we cannot form a complete concept 
of the power in and behind evolution, we 
are left with the problem of the adequacy 
of symbols. The materialists and the 
mechanists assert that the ultimate reality 
is best symbolized by matter and ma- 
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chinery. The religious man prefers the 
personal symbols of righteousness and 
love. We may put the same question in 


another way. Was Tennyson a blind tra- 
ditionalist or a prophet with insight when 
he spoke of “an increasing purpose which 
runs through the ages’? Professor Sel- 
lars meets this squarely. He is impressed 
with the fact that there is organization 
on the very lowest levels of nature. Thus 
he tells us that “the inorganic sciences 
are: bringing to the front the existence of 
pattern all through nature. Biological 
pattern is a magnificent development of 
super-patterns—of patterns reared upon 
and by means of sub-patterns. Nature is 
pattern-forming, organization is natural 
to it.” This might be called an admis- 
sion that there is intrinsic purpose in 
nature. Explicit purpose, however, he 
finds only in human life. Theism he sees 
as the projection of man upon the gigantie 
canvas of the world. “Does mind,” he 
asks, “rule the whole world, or does mind 
function in a natural way as a property 
of living organisms on the surface of this 
little planet?” He fears that this latter 
is the actual case. That is, a purposeless 
universe blossoms into purpose and an im- 
personal cosmos somehow develops into 
personalities. Now it is very curious that 
the author does not see what is involyed 
in this admission. Speaking of values, he 
Says (page 228): ‘All this means that in 
values as in consciousness we are on the in- 
side of nature. Here we live and breathe 
and are not mere spectators of reality. 
We are agents, feelers, participants. In 
the exact sciences we are, on the con- 
trary, primarily knowers.” What is this 
but to say that at the one place where 
we have an inside view of nature we find 
purpose, visions of a better future, and 
the ingenuity to devise means for its 
realization? Human life is an affair of 
means and ends. The characteristic of 
human action is that it is value-inspired. 
Ideals not yet realized are effective 
agents in concrete activities. “Our act,” 
he says, “is nature’s act, because we are 
a part of her.” In other words, when and 
where we do get an inside view, we see 
that nature flows with purpose. Goodness 
and justice, truth and beauty, age then 
products of the universe. Theism cher- 
ishes the faith that they are, therefore, at 
the heart of things. It is hard to see why 
this faith is not as rational as the nega- 
tive conclusions of a religion which, in 
coming of age, has given up the concept 
of God, which denies that there is a good 
meaning in the world, and which shuts 
off the vista of the immortal hope. 
One further reflection may be  per- 

mitted. Whatever the outcome of present 
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discussions may be, the average thought- 
ful man is immensely concerned. If we 
must give up our faith that we are chil- 
dren of God, of a life in the universe for 
which our highest conceptions are inade- 
quate symbols because they mean too little 
and not too much, let us not minimize 
our loss. ‘Life, death and immortality 
are in our thought of God.” If we are 
orphans on a cinder flying around a de- 
cadent star toward the constellation Her- 
cules, if there are no levels of life above 
us, if there is nothing to worship and 
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trust, we must of course accept the situa- 
tion. But if these conclusions are not 
necessary, if they are the results of 
thought not sufficiently clear and thorough- 
going, to regard them as true and to 
adjust life to them is tragedy. If this 
shall prove to be the case—as I dare 
think—is not the confusion, the loss of 
essential faith, and the widespread dis- 
tress the penalty for our long disparage- 
ment of philosophy, for our depreciation 
of the intellect and its clarifying service 
to the heart? 


A Unitarian Saints’ Calendar? 


And other suggestions out of British 
news and comment 


JOHN 


A Calendar of Unitarian Saints 


Recently, when’ a memorial was un- 
veiled in England to the late William 
George Tarrant, Rey. C. J. Street, joint 
president of the (British) Unitarian Gen- 
eral Assembly, said that Tarrant was 
“worthy of a place in our saints’ calen- 
dar.” The very true remark brings to 
wind the fact that we have a saints calen- 
dar, albeit an inarticulate one. The 
American Unitarian thinks at once of such 
names as Channing, Parker, Emerson, 
Longfellow, Clarke, Gannett, Hale, Eliot. 
At second thought he adds Priestley, 
Lindsey, Martineau, Thom, Carpenter. At 


third thought Servetus, Socinus, and 
Francis David leap to the mind. Why not 
make the calendar articulate? Why not 


keep the anniversaries of the deaths of 
our greatest? Why not have a niche to 
which we may elevate those whose ex- 
amples are worthy to be followed? How 
many churches remember the anniversary 
of Channing? Is there not much to be 
learned here from sister communions? 
Ours were not medieval ascetics whose 
legends are full of unbelievable miracles, 
whose lives consisted mainly in suppress- 
ing normal appetites, but men whose 
ideals are our ideals, who lived noble, 
free, intelligent, serviceable lives in the 
world as we know it. Loyalty to our 
principles, inspiration to deeper spiritual 
experiences, courage to braver moral 
battles, may all be imparted by the teach- 
ing of the lives of our own saints. Why 
should not our Committee on Revision of 
the Liturgy draw up a Calendar for in- 
_ sertion in the front pages of the next 
edition of the Hymn and Tune Book? 


_ British Shortage—American Oversupply 


Rey. S. H. Mellone, D.Se., acting secre- 
tary of the (British) Unitarian General 

_ Assembly, writing in the November 17 
issue of The Inquirer, English Unitarian 
weekly, refers to the need of a minister 
for the church at Wellington, New Zea- 
Jand. This serves to remind American 
Unitarians that our British churches are 
- woefully undermanned. Were it not for 


_ the principle of lay preaching, many of the 


smaller churches would have gone under 


in Unitarian fellowship is being deluged 


long since. On the other hand, the Ameri- © 


CLARENCE PETRIE 


annually -with letters from orthodox Prot- 
estant and Catholic ministers wishing to 
escape to a freer atmosphere. Some years 
as many as a hundred applications for 
fellowship must be refused, because we 
have no pulpits for these dissatisfied men. 

Could not some way be found to bring 
about a supply for British deficiencies 
from American oversupply? Great and 
many would be the difficulties, not least 
of which is the matter of finances. Yet 
that some men would be willing to suffer 
hardship, in exchange for the precious 
boon of teaching and preaching freedom, 
there is no reason to doubt. After all, 
the test of how much we care for a thing 
is how much we are willing to give up 
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strong in service to their day. 
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Announcement of Prizes for Essays on 


“The Worth of the Ministry” 


The Unitarian Committee on Recruiting the Ministry offers to 
Unitarian ministers three prizes of $100, $50, and $25 for the best 
essays of about 2,000 words on “The Worth of the Ministry.” Essays 
should be sent to the Recruiting Committee at 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass., not later than March 1, with the name of the author 
enclosed separately in a sealed envelope. 


The judges will be Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., Rev. Frederick 
M. Eliot, Rev. Sydney B. Snow, D.D., Rev. Lawrence Clare, and Rev. 


These prizes are offered at an auspicious time. 
the ministry has been advancing in this country, and it is said that 
we are producing our own preachers and pastors. 
churches turning to Europe for their spiritual leaders. 
sign of deepening religious life and of appreciation of the churches. 
The ministry rises in importance, and there is reasonable expectancy 
of its greater appeal as a calling to consecrated talents and lives. 
The Unitarian fellowship should take its place with other denomi- 
nations in training its own ministers according to our liberal genius 
and creative traditions. By this means our congregations will grow 
With these facts and hopes in mind, 


The Committee reserves the right to withold any or all prizes 
in default of essays of sufficient merit, in the opinion of the judges. 
The Committee further asks the privilege of printing in whole or in 
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for it. And some of us care a great deal 
for our freedom. 


More Groups with New Methods 

One is rather surprised to learn that 
in conservative England one finds Chris- 
tians of all denominations resorting to 
open-air preaching and lay speakers for 
the spread of their doctrines. In Hyde 
Park one may hear a soap-box orator 
for almost every “ism,” religious and 
otherwise, known to the mind of man. 
The Catholic Evidence Society has trained 
its speakers not only in the elements of 
doctrine, but also in the methods of hand- 
ling hecklers and answering honest ques- 
tioners. Our British Unitarian brethrea 
have been very successful in their open- 
air work, their freedom from theological 
bias and insistence on the ethical and 
spiritual aspects of Christianity making 
a decided impression on the out-of-door 
crowds. 

In most cities of this land, small Uni- 
tarian societies might be organized and 
affliated with the American Unitarian 
Association without the residence of a 
regular minister. It would be necessary 
to depart slightly in most cases from the 
regular routine of church worship: in 
favor of something, perhaps, like Stanley 
Jones’s Round Table conferences. A lay 
leader of ordinary intelligence is capable 
of directing discussion. Any person of 
ordinary piety can lead a prayer. Near-by 
ministers might help by mail, suggesting 
topics for discussion, indicating sources 
for material. Not only might many 
such societies grow into self-supporting 
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churches, and add to the membership of 
already organized churches through the 
removal of members, but what is de- 
cidedly more important, liberal religious 
principles would be thus permeating 
where at present they are absent or at 
best out of sight and hearing. One re- 
ealls that Quakerism was spread at one 
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time in its history with tremendous 
rapidity without paid ministers or mis- 
sionaries. It would seem that no other 
fellowship should be so adaptable in its 
methods as ours from the very fact that 
we have no strict ecclesiastical policy, no 
divine model of organization or method 
to which we must conform. 


Antioch Students on Part Time 


“When I first arrived,” says one of them, “I had vague 
notions about myself and what I wanted to do in 
life.. They are all changed” 


S MANY READBDRS of THE CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER know, the Antioch College 
students’ part-time outside work in fac- 
tory, shop, or office is planned as an 
element in an all-round liberal educa- 
tion, and not merely as a way for the 
student to help himself financially or as 
an apprenticeship to a calling. 

Recently a number of students were 
asked to write their opinion of the educa- 
tional value of their work. Some of their 
replies, with sketches of what these jobs 
are, will interest friends of modern 
education. 

“A” remarks, “My debt to my co-opera- 
tive experience is that it has been every- 
thing that a pair of rose-colored glasses 
is not.” Four years before settling down 
to education as a career, “A” explored in 
art, aviation, dentistry, mechanics, and 
labor problems. A student seldom moves 
_ about so much. His keen interest and 
suecess in his teaching and coaching—he 
had never been interested in athletics in 
college—seems to have settled his voca- 
tional problem. “When I first arrived at 
Antioch, I had a few vague notions about 
myself, the world, and what I wanted to 
do in life. But what real foundation did 
I have for maintaining those ideas? Curi- 
ously enough, nearly all these ideas have 
been radically changed during my expe- 
rience, and I feel that my co-operative 
work has been extensively accountable for 
these changes. I might have planned my 
life upon my previous eighteen years of 
insufficient understanding; and without 
it I might also have completed a purely 
academie college course based upon the 
choices I would have made five years ago.” 

“©” has been for two years in the en- 
gineering department of a rubber com- 
pany, where he is particularly responsible 
for keeping track of the sizes and speci- 
fications of a new type of industrial belt 
which promises to have a ready market. 
He writes: “Working in a factory has 
given me the social and political opinions 
of the factory workers. This I consider 
to be of value. While I am studying in 
school the problems of distribution which 
confront manufacturers, and the part that 
competition and other economic forces play 
in the industrial world, I come in contact 
with those problems and witness the 
effects of competition. These problems 
and terms of the classroom have thus 
greater significance and are not of such 
a mythical nature as they might have 
been.” 

“B,” after trying various things, says: 


“Aside from this service of helping one 
to choose his life occupation, which I put 
at the head of the values received from 
‘co-op’ work, there are others. One is the 
humanizing of the college student. The 
person who enters this work comes up 
with more or less of a start when he 
realizes that simply because he goes to 
college is no reason for expecting to be 
a success on the job. He will probably 
find that someone who never heard of a 
college could do his job as well if not 
better than he can. He is forced to throw 
off the false and incorrect social customs 
he has known. He comes into contact 
with a new factor by which men are 
judged, namely, performance on the job. 
This system also gives the student time 
to assimilate what he has learned at 
school. He has time to think over and 
reform his ideas that he learned in the 
classroom, and put them into a form in 
which they are of everyday use.” 

“S” started in the accounting depart- 
ment of a public utility company on cost 
inventory. Later he worked on drafting, 
mapping and computations, turbine test- 
ing, meter and gauge reading. Of his 
experiences he writes: “In most of this 
work, courses I had covered while at col- 
lege proved to be of assistance as far as 
the technical details were concerned. 
Courses of study were more fully appre- 
ciated by me after I had experience in 
the various fields. Selection of some 
courses was made with a view to clearing 
up problems that puzzled me in the work 
in which I had been engaged. The plan 
of co-operative education has been of 
great benefit to me on account of the 
variety of experience and the co-ordina- 
tion with course of study. Previous to 
entering college, I had had no industrial 
experience, and since that time I have 
learned how to work with others and 
have found a field in which I am 
interested.” 

“Training for life seems to express 
what my ‘co-op’ work has accomplished,” 
writes “K.” “It has been an orientation 
course—an invaluable asset that I could 
never have acquired at any other college 
in the world. As I talk with friends who 
have gone to other universities and have 
had what they think are finer oppor- 
tunities, I do not envy them. It is too 
bad that they have had to miss, and will 
probably never get, some of the finer 
illuminating experiences that make of life 
a drama to be lived with knowledge of, 
and sympathy for, all people.” 
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“I started work with an electric com- 
pany and has remained there three years, 
each year being transferred to a new de- 
partment, thus giving him varied expe- 
rience. At present he is working in the 
laboratory, where he is analyzing chemi- 
cals and steels and making endurance 
tests. Of the value of his co-operative 
work he says: “My time in the shop has 
been a preparatory experience for my 
present work. But I seriously question 
my value on the job if my textbook ideas 
should be eliminated. Similarly, without 
the industrial work, I do not believe that 
I could realize the same that I am now 
getting from my school courses.” 

The co-operative job furnished oppor- 
tunity for developing initiative in spite of 
the monotony of work. “D,” who was 
employed in a laboratory, had to plug in- 
numerable test tubes with cotton. He re- 
moved much of the irksomeness by invent- 
ing a home-made machine which plugged 
the tubes much more rapidly than he 
could by hand. The time thus saved makes 
it possible for the student to tackle inter- 
esting research problems. One of these 
has to do with the application of the 
photo-electriec bulb to titrations. 

That such jobs have direct educational 
value is shown in his report of his job, 
in which he says: “The actual scientific 
training and knowledge which I received 
in the company’s laboratory exceeded that 
from two years of science courses at 
Antioch, because it was of such a nature 
that no amount of schooling would have 
afforded it. You can study about labora- 
tory technique and acquire a_ certain 
amount of it in college, but you are still 
unsure of yourself until you are required 
to live by this technique.” 

These examples happen to be of the 
work and comments of the boys, but the 
same principles are shown in the expe- 
riences of the girls. 
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Meadville Donors 


Following are the names of contributors 
to the Meadville Fund for the new Library 
Administration Building. Tue ReEeister 
has published two other lists of grateful 
acknowledgments, and the Fund grows 
nearer to the mark of $400,000, it is re- 
ported at the office, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. 

Miss Mary W. Allen, Mrs. Ruth C, An- 
derson, Newton Annis, Mrs. E. F. Atkins, 
Louis F. Bachrach, Mr. and Mrs. James 
McF. Baker, Mrs. R. BE. B. Balch, Mrs. 
F¥. E. Ballard, James Barr, Mrs. A. lL. 
Belding; Second Church, Boston, Alli- 
ance; Dr. and Mrs. Richard W. Boynton; 
Brattleboro, Vt., Alliance; Theodore G. 
Bremer; Brookfield, Mass., Alliance; Mr. 
and Mrs. Leroy 8S. Brown, Charles S§S. 
Calwell, BE. 8S. Campbell, Miss Sara’ A. S. 
Carpenter, C. W. Clark, Mrs. Augusta FE. 
Cleaver, Edward M. Coffin, Winthrop O. 
Coffin; Columbus, Ohio, Independent Prot- 
estant Church; Herbert Coolidge, S. T. 
Crapo, James Dana, Rey. Richard A. Day, 
Dr. and Mrs. F. P. Deering, Miss 8S. FE. 
Denton, Rey. Charles DeVries, L. P. 
Dodge, Rev. Robert C. Douthit, Rev. 
Chester A. Drummond, Frank J. Dutcher, 
Miss Grace M. Dutcher, R. G. English,,. 
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The Misses Eustis, Walter Ferris, Carl 
Flintermann, Raphael Flintermann, Stet- 
son Foster, Mrs. Charles F. Gallagher ; 
Gardner, Mass., First Unitarian Society ; 
Miss Martha L. Garfield, Milton T. Gar- 
vin, Miss L. H. Goodall, Mrs. Hazel R. 
Gredler, The Misses Guysi, Mabel W. 
Hall; Hamburg, N.Y., Alliance; Miss 
Bertha C. MHanslick, Mrs. Harry C. 
Hequembourg, Raphael Herman, Dr. 8. J. 
Herman, Miss Mary G. Hinckley, Mrs. 
G. C. Hitchcock, Rey. Herbert Hitchen, 
A. P. Hoard, Mrs. A. 8. Hofmann, James 
Holden; Hollis, N.Y., Alliance; Hopedale, 
Mass., Men’s Forum; Hopedale, Mass., 
Alliance; Mrs. George Hosmer, Dr. 
Charles T. Howard, Mr. and Mrs. Edwin 
F. Hudson, Mrs. H. HE. Jack, Mrs. Charles 
©. Jackson, Rey. Edward D. Johnson, 
Mrs. J. B. Keene, N. C. King, Rev. I. A. 
Klein, Clarence H. Knowlton; Lancaster, 
Pa., Church of Our Father; Mrs. William 
A. Lawrance, Joseph Lee, Miss Edith R. 
Leonard, Miss Mary F. Lincoln, H. B. 
Little, Annette KE. Locke, Mrs. Thomas H. 
Locke, The Misses Loring, Miss Mabel 
Lyman, Rey. H. A. MacDonald, Arthur D. 
Marble, Marietta, Ohio, Alliance; Rev. 
George A. Mark; Mrs. Mary H. Marshall, 
Mrs. Hamilton Mayo, Rev. HE. W. Mc- 
Glenen, Jr., Miss Clara Meddaugh; Men- 
don, Mass. Alliance; Mrs. J. Alfred 
Mitchell, Gayden W. Morrill, H. C. Morris, 
_ Everett M. Mulliken; Newburyport, Mass., 
Alliance; Newton, Mass., Alliance; Harry 
BH. Nichols, Miss Abigail B. Nickerson, 
Mrs. Charles B. Peabody, Mr. and Mrs. 
Leonard Peterson, Miss Elizabeth G. 
Phinney, H. A. Phinney, J. Homer Pierce; 
Plainfield, N.J., First Unitarian Society ; 
William H. Plumer, F. H. Poole, Fred B. 
Potter, Edward Randall, Mrs. John M. 
Raymond, George W. Richardson, Rey. 
Robert Dale Richardson, Henry F. Ripley; 
Roxbury, Mass., Alliance; Mrs. Arthur M. 
Russell; Saco,. Maine, Alliance; Saco, 
Maine, Chapter Laymen’s League; Salem, 
Mass., First Congregational Society; Dr. 
Maxwell Savage, Mrs. -Hugo Scherer, 
Edward Schmidt, Mrs. T. Schmidt, Henry 
R. Scott, The Misses Sears, Mrs. C. T. 
Shaw, T. H. Shepard; Sherborn, Mass., 
First Congregational Church; Eugene F. 
Skinner, Mrs. and Mrs. Almond H. Smith, 
Francis W. K. Smith, Dr. Franklin C. 
Southworth, H. E. Spalding, Rey. Charles 
J. Staples, Mrs. Bloise ©. Steele, Miss 
Harriet L. Stevens, Everett W. Stone, Mr. 
and Mrs. F. W. Stone, Miss Ellen G. 
Stowe, Mrs. Charles R. Suter, Miss L. W. 


~ Swift, Rev. JB. Hollis Tegarden; Temple- 


ton, Mass., Alliance; V. BH. Thomas, 
Charles H. Traiser, Rufus Tucker; Ur- 
bana, Ill., Alliance; Mrs. A. L. K. Volk- 


mann, Henry Ware, Mrs. A. D. Warner, 


Charles Warner, Jr., Mrs. Martha J. Wat- 
son, Frank Weidenfeld, Miss A. Lora 
_ Weis, Rey. Frederick L. Weis; Westford 


- Mass., Alliance; Westwood, Mass., Alli- 
ance; George C. Wetherbee, the Misses 
_ Wheat, Alexander Wheeler, Harry K. 
White, Walter R. Whiting, Dr. and Mrs. 


F. 8. C. Wicks; Wilmington, Del., First 


Se Ualtarian Society; Hobart W. Winkley, 


lfred R. Winson, Rev. Roy B. Winter- 
Henry D. Winton, Miss Julia 
: ng ron. 
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The Word Made Flesh 


Two kinds of Humanism 


S. H. MELLONH, D.Sc. 
In The Inquirer, London 


HE famous controversies of the fourth 

century about the nature of Jesus 
Christ were concerned not only with the 
affirmation of his deity—Doctrines which 
denied or reduced the essential humanity 
of Jesus were denounced as deadly here- 
sies, equally with doctrines which denied 
or reduced his essential deity. And even 
to-day, Bishop Gore finds it necessary to 
warn orthodox theologians: 

“Up to the time of his death, he lived 
and taught, he thought and was inspired 
and tempted, as true and proper man, 
under the limitations of human conscious- 
ness, which alone made possible a real 
human experience. Of this part of our 
heritage we must not allow ourselves to be 
robbed by being ‘wise above that which 
is written.’ ” 

The men who made the Nicene Creed in 
its original form were regarded as danger- 
ous innovators. They were trying to bring 
together two different beliefs—in God as 
the Almighty Creator of heaven and earth, 
and in Christ as the Saviour from sin. The 
innovation was not in holding the two 
beliefs together, but in the way in which 


‘they combined them. They insisted that 


the two beliefs are in their essence one: 
the saving power of Jesus is no power 
merely delegated to a creature; it is itself 
and in its essence the power of the AI- 
mighty Creator of heaven and earth, “in- 
earnate,”’ embodied in flesh and blood in 
this supremely human life. 

Here is the principle of Christian hu- 
manism. We are not concerned with the 
way in which it is stated and limited in 
the words of the Creed, which plunged 
Christendom into two centuries of dis- 
graceful doctrinal strife. We are con- 
cerned with the principle of it—humanity 
in its essence one with Deity. The power 
and—if you will—the paradox of Christian 
humanism lies in this affirmation, not of 
two names for the same thing, but of two 
beings who are one in essence: God the 
Father embodied in flesh and blood in 
mankind, the Son. 

There is another kind of humanism, 
which, strangely enough, has more than 
onee been offered as an interpretation of 
“the essence of Christianity.” It denies 
anything divine beyond Man. Deity is 
completely identified with the immanent 
energies of humanity. If you speak of God 
at all, you must say that God is coming 
into existence in the evolution of man. 
This is exactly the meaning of Atheism; 
nothing higher or better than human 
beings, as they are, is known to exist. 
“Only man helps man; only man pities, 
only man cares, Only man even tries to 
save.” 

This is not a conclusion to be lightly 
taken up. It means that every ideal, every 
good we hope for or pursue, is nothing 
but an idea in our heads; that no greater 
good exists except such good as we have 
at present attained; that all hopes and 
aims beyond this are only our ideas and 


perhaps only our dreams; and all the while 
the existence of such a creature as man, 
who can even dream such things, remains 
an inexplicable enigma in a meaningless 
universe. 

Christian humanism makes the same af- 
firmation as atheistic humanism, but re- 
jects the “only,” the denial which makes 
it atheistic. Christian humanism affirms 
a vital union between the divine and the 
human, in which God works, not with man 
as a tool, but through man as his offspring 
—through human brains, human hearts, 
human hands. It says: Show me any good 
thing, and true thing, prevailing in this 
world, and I will show you some man, 
some woman, making it prevail, not as lone 
beings in an atheistic universe, but with 
divine power behind their every high 
endeavour. 

It is a faith which roots human noble- 
ness and courage and love in the life of 
God. The Word is ever “made flesh,” and 
every triumph of human nature over the 
evils which beset it is a triumph of God. 

The practical results of this belief, if it 
could really become a living belief and 
take hold on the souls of men, would be 
vaster than we can conceive, for it means 
that the Heavenly Father is present in the 
life of every one of us, unescapably pres- 
ent, the life of all our life, the light of all 
our seeing; that we have divine resources 
within us and behind us, able to flood 
every secret chamber of the soul with 
streams of purity and strength; that man’s 
spirit may still be strong and free as it 
was in the days when angels: talked with 
men. 

It means that our present ideas of what 
personality is are fragmentary, meager, 
and poor. We are immature, and hence 
our contentment with these ideas, with all 
the trouble and torment they bring into 
personal experience and all the confusion 
and strife they work in social organiza- 
tion. They must give way to a wider, a 
richer, a more generous conception of what 
man is and what his life means, in the 
light of this thought that the Word of the 
Eternal God is made flesh, not only once 
in a distant age, but now and always. 


Puts a Column into a “Stick” 


Excerpts from aé_ series of sermons 
on “This Scientific-Religious Universe,” 


preached by Rev. Edward H. Cotton at 
the Unitarian Chureh in Marblehead, 
Mass., have been published in The Marble- 
head Messenger and The Salem Evening 
News. In an address before the Marble- 
head chapter of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League, December 2, Wilbur M. Porter, 
for many years city editor of The Neirs, 
said: 

“T do not publish those sermon excerpts 
because I like the preacher, but because 
they are good. It is not difficult to put a 
‘stick’ into a column; but to put a column 
into a ‘stick’ and give it interest and ap- 
peal is a different matter: it is an art.” 
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The Whole Pattern 


N HIS FIRST ANNIVERSARY address as presi- 
dent of the American Unitarian Association, 
spoken by Dr. Louis C. Cornish last May and re- 
cently put forth in the annual reports, there is a 
passage that we give again in this living space, be- 
cause the repetition will be grateful to our readers. 
He said, “We bring you the conviction that . 
liberalism grows, our fellowship in liberal religion 
strengthens, and the future is full of promise. Let 
us cease thinking of the details and look aloft to the 
great purpose we serve.” 


Let us move back from our tapestry weaving [he continued] 
and see the whiole pattern. Historically speaking, dogmatism 
has been strong, because it dominated the individual and made 
enduring institutions. Liberalism, by contrast, historically 
speaking, has been weak, because it does not dominate the in- 
dividual but sets him free. Dogmatism easily coheres into 
institutions. Liberalism does not readily cohere into institu- 
tions. For the very reasons named, it is slow to organize. 
Yet liberalism has more coherence to-day than ever before. 
Our coherence and our purposes increase. Free from ecclesias- 
ticism and dogmatism, for what are we free? It should be 
asked repeatedly, What are we free for? We are free to wor- 
ship; we are free to increase our knowledge of ultimate reality. 
We are free to co-operate in making this great world of ours 
safe and sane for all humanity. 


Yes, for these things are we free; and besides, we 
are free for freedom, supreme end in itself! Dr. 
Cornish advanced to the administrative vision and 
direction that he has so vitally in his mind. 


Let us apply this thought for a moment [said Dr. Cornish]. 
As every individual in every church finds his life strengthened 
by relationship with his group, so every church is strengthened 
by the comradeship of all the groups of churches in the denomi- 
nation. Comradeship means what? Comradeship means hop- 
ing together, praying together, and working together for the 
inbringing of God’s kingdom. Lo, we are not alone; how great 
a company of witnesses encircles us! ... Conceive all the 
liberal churches on the earth bound together in high comrade- 
ship of endeavor, promoting the character and the spiritual 
life of mankind. Of this holy catholic church, the free, the 
emerging church of God, we are a part. Let us dignify our 
faith in freedom and liberalism by remembering this greater 
church which in part we are and which we serve. 
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_ there is but one cause. 


Ideas of God 


HEN PEOPLE, fitful and alarmed, tell us 

atheism is all about us, even in these free 
churches, we add, without effort, a measure to our 
serenity, and say to them, Nothing could be more 
untrue. In all the ages of religion, we have not had 
as many God-concepts as we have to-day. Our 
embarrassment is not in the dismissal of the idea 
of Reality. There is nothing negative about it. 
The real difficulty is that we have a profusion and 
confusion of positive thought upon the subject, 
without precedent in history. That may be for some 
people as bad as having no God at all, like the effect 
upon a diner of facing a myriad of unfamiliar items 
ona hotel menu. So many beliefs about God! We 
cannot choose, partly because we have lived so 
plainly, even frugally, in our religion. We are un- 
familiar with all except that one homely doctrine 
which we got long, long ago; and then, thinking is 
hard. Strange ideas are false ideas to the person 
unemancipated, and that is the state of some. 

People who know the currents of thought will 
agree with A. Eustace Haydon that only the igno- 
rant use the word “atheist” to-day against those 
whose ideas of God differ from orthodox definitions. 
Everyone who thinks makes some form of words to 
express his idea of “the bearing of the cosmic and 
social environment upon his life ideals.” There is, 
he tells us in Unity, a vast variety of ideas—“God 
as the Totality of Life, God as the Ideal Socius, God 
as the Whole of Experience, God as the Spirit of 
the Beloved Community, God as the Immanent 
Spirit of Social Progress, God as the Common Will 
of Humanity, God as the Flan Vital, God as a 
Struggling Leader and Companion, God as the 
Principle of Concretion.” These are modern con- 
ceptions. The ordinary man’s concept is God the 
Father. Once that was heresy. 

What the religious philosophers are trying to do, 
in the light of modern revelation, is to think 
through to reality in terms that will lose nothing, 
but gain rather, in spiritual power because of their 
appeal to intelligence. Canon Streeter speaks of a 
prevailing attitude that we fear would get control 
even,in our free churches, if it could; namely, the 
“theologian plays the part of a barrister—not an 
investigator, but a defender of the cause.” That, of 
course, is the way of orthodoxy. In true religion, 
It is not any sect or church, 
but Truth. The church must protect and encour- 
age, within its pale, qualified persons to be “as free 
to investigate aspects of philosophy, science, and 
history, which have a bearing on religion, and in 
the same way, as the scientist is free to do. 

When we hear the familiar talk about the useless- 
ness of theology (and we actually do hear it), we 
turn to that pietist and teacher, Karl Barth, who is 
revitalizing religion in Europe, and get a solid re- 
joinder. Is it due, he asks, this aversion to think- 
ing, to “mere laziness”? There is, he declares, a 
“type of intellect that falls exhausted when the road 
takes the second turning, and, after it regains its 
breath, excuses itself from going farther, with the 
inspired words, ‘Not doctrine, life! .. 2” 

Have you not heard these very words? 


“ 
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The Editor, Sinner 


JS icra LONG EXPERIENCE and divers temp- 
tations, it is our firm opinion that of all men 
the editor is the worst sinner in the business of 
acknowledging like a man that he is wrong. 

We have just finished reading an article by a 
Catholic editor, Vincent de P. Fitzpatrick, of The 
Catholic Review, Baltimore, in which he narrates 
recent passages at (editorial) arms with divers 
gentry in our own profession. The only exception 
that we take to his position is that he himself makes 
exceptions rather sweepingly in favor of the Catho- 
lic editors. Let us all acknowledge our sins, though 
they vary in sinfulness, for it is a corporate delin- 
quency that somehow gets into the blood of all of 
us, or nearly all, in this influential and sometimes 
arrogant calling. 

Mr. Fitzpatrick is deadly in his accusations 
against daily papers and certain press associations. 
He offers as neat and typical a case as one could 
find to illustrate the way editors get around a dif- 
ficulty for which they and they alone are respon- 
sible. “A year or more ago,” he writes in America, 
“T called upon the manager of one of our interna- 
tional news associations [we omit the name] to 
protest against a story sent out [by the association | 
to the effect that the son of the King of the Belgians 
would be married to Princess Astrid of Sweden ac- 
cording to the rites of the Protestant Church. The 
manager readily admitted the correspondent had 
made a mistake and promised a correction as soon 
as his news service could send out another story in 
which the correction could be incorporated. ‘We 
must have a peg on which to hang the correction,’ 
he told me. ‘Why wait to find a peg?’ I asked. 
“Why not do the most honorable thing and make the 
correction at once?” The news association sub- 
sequently did make the correction, but “in the guise 
of a new story about the wedding ceremonies.” 

That is a common trick, for it is a trick, and it 
often saves the feelings of the victim of the errone- 
ous report, and the face of the editor—but not his 
soul. Why do so many editors loathe almost like 
creeping creatures a simple and patent ethical 
duty? They would be far better editors and incom- 
parably bigger men if they erred on the side of 
generosity, even to those who might deceive them. 
The simple fact is that noblesse oblige, if it got half 
an inning in the field of journalism, notably in daily 
journalism and the great press associations, would 
transform the character of the journalistic calling 
and all the members in it to the stature which they 
who are eminent editors have attained by this very 
kind of high-spirited and gallant behavior. At 
present there is a scornful distrust of the accuracy 
and the honesty of the press that is thoroughly 
justified by repeated unhappy experiences. This 
we say without leaving out of grateful account the 
innumerable services that the press renders gladly 
and freely—services to all and all alike, and beyond 
estimation. 
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For the King 


S THIS WORD is written, the report from the 
bedside of King George of England is less 
favorable than we have been hearing. May he gain 
steadily, in his long fight, under the great skill of 
his physicians. We are deeply sympathetic with 
the royal family in these anxious days. It is true 
not only because we are nearer in tradition and 
genius, in many respects, to Great Britain than to 
any other country, but because King George is such 
a democratic monarch! He is the people, in a very 
different sense from that of the old days. Our 
hearts are moved by the fact that he has always 
been not a ruler, but a kinsman with his people, in 
all of his ways. His grave illness brings forth our 
real sentiment, and it is truer than the occasional 
and more widely published differences between the 
governments. Punch, as usual speaking the candid 
British mind, says it “has differed and may con- 
tinue to differ from America on the question of the 
right way of disarmament,” but it “gratefully ac- 
knowledges that there can be no difference of opin- 
ion as to the disarming influence of this sympathy.” 


The Mystic Sense 


HAT the “mystic” is, it is sometimes vouch- 
safed to us to know with authentic sureness. 
Helen Keller has the gift. She says: 


I cannot imagine myself without religion. I could as easily 
fancy a living body without a heart. To one who is deaf 
and blind, the spiritual world offers no difficulty. Nearly 
everything in the natural world is as vague, as remote 
from my senses, as spiritual things seem to the minds of most 
people. I plunge my hands deep into my large Braille volumes 
containing Swedenborg’s teachings, and withdraw them full 
of the secrets of the spiritual world. The inner, or “mystic,” 
sense, if you like, gives me vision of the unseen. My mystic 
world is lovely with trees and clouds and stars and eddying 
streams I have never “seen.” I am often conscious of beauti- 
ful flowers and birds and laughing children where to my 
seeing associates there is nothing. They skeptically declare 
that I see “light that never was on sea or land.” But I 
know that their mystic sense is dormant, and that is why 
there are so many barren places in their lives. They prefer 
“facts” to vision. They want a scientific demonstration and 
they can have it. Science, with untiring patience, traces man 
back to the ape, and rests content. It is out of this ape that 
God creates the seer, and science meets spirit as life meets 
death, and life and death are one. 


Happy at Home 
A story that the late George H. Morrison told: 


There was a time in Principal Rainy’s life when he was the 
best-hated man in Scotland. Scarce a week passed in which 
the newspapers had not some venomous attack upon him. And 
all the time, neither in face nor temper did Rainy show one 
trace of irritation, but carried himself with a beautiful serenity. 

One day Dr. Alexander Whyte met him and said: 

“Rainy, I cannot understand you! How do you manage to 
keep serene like this, exposed to all these venomous attacks?” 

“Whyte, I’m very happy at home!” 

The wounds were deep, but there were hands at home that 
were always pouring balm into the wounds—gentle, kindly min- 
istries at home that mitigated and alleviated pain. And how 
many there are in every rank of life who find their courage 
to endure in secret, sweet comforting like that! 
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Help Your Parson 


On the theory that a well-read ministry means better sermons, and 
incidentally in order to create a wider market for their wares, the leading 
publishing firms in the United States have launched a movement whose 


object is the increase of clerical libraries. 


Their plan is this—to persuade 


each church to add to its annual budget of expenses the sum of fifty dollars, 


to be expended in furnishing its pastor with reading matter. 
Nowadays, ministers read too little. 


has our heartiest approval. 


The project 
Worse 


still, clerical salaries being what they are, the average parson has scant 
funds which he feels at liberty to employ in buying the books he craves and 


needs. 


Then there are the public libraries at the minister’s disposal. 


Some churches, of course, have funds already for this purpose. 


But there 


are many books a man would like to own, to whose pages he wants to 
return many times. To the budget of the average church, the addition of 


the sum suggested would make little material difference. 


To the minister 


it would bring a substantial increase in culture, as well as pleasure beyond 


ealculation. 


Catholicism for the People 


JOHN CLARENCE PETRIE 
THe TREASURY OF THD FAITH SHRIES. ev. 
George D. Smith, Ph.D., DD. Dditor. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. Si«ty cents 
each. 
Vol. 9. Man AND His DESTINY. 
tindale. S.J. 
Vol. 18. Jnsus CHRIST, MAN oF Sorrows. 
Archbishop Goodier, S.J. 
Vol. 18. Tm SUPHRNATURAL VIRTUES. 
Flynn, Ph.D., M.A. 
26. SIN AND RBPENTANCBE. Hata « 
Mahoney, D.D. 
Vol. 384. Tur RESURRECTION OF THE Bopy. 
Dom Justin McCann, 0.8.B., M.A. 


0. O. Mar- 
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Vol. 


Vol. 35. THe CHURCH TRIUMPHANT. Jd. P. 
Arendzen, Ph.D., D.D., M.A. 
Tue Mass. Rev. Joseph A. Dunney. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. $2.50. 


The Treasury of the Faith Series is 
edited by the Professor of Dogmatic 
Theology at St. Edmund’s College, Eng- 
land, each yolume taking up some single 
subject within the field of Catholic dogma, 
each being written by a priest of con- 
siderable scholarship, so far at least as 
Catholic theology is concerned. The books 
are not intended as apologetics, but rather 
as small, popular volumes, setting forth 
the teachings of the Church. The non- 
Catholic approaching them for a defense 
of the dogma presented will be disap- 
pointed. On the other hand, if he wishes 
merely to know what it is that Rome 
teaches authoritatively, he will find it 
here. The writers have confined them- 
selves with considerable fidelity to the es- 
sential Catholic teachings, a fact which 
not only increases the value of books, but 
bears witness to the soberness and con- 
servativeness of statement which charac- 
terizes Catholicism as but one faith in the 
midst of many. If both Catholics and 
non-Catholics take the “pious opinions” of 
theological and devotional writers as 
authoritative church doctrine, the Church 
herself is to blame because she does not 
exercise a more critical censorship over 


A. R. H. 


the authors of Catholic books, over the 
preachers of Catholic sermons, and over 
the teachers of Catholic children. For 
instance, in the volume on The Resurrec- 
tion of the Body, Father Justin McCann 
points out that what Catholics are bound 
to believe is that the body will be resur- 
rected—that is, that Catholics believe 
more than the immortality of the spirit 
of man. But the nature of that resurrec- 
tion body is not decided by the Church, 
so anything put forth by writers is of the 
nature of speculation and opinion. 

The greatest advantage of Catholicism 
lies neither in the antiquity of the 
Church, the beauty of its liturgy, nor even 
in the excellent knowledge of mass psy- 
chology displayed in its methods. Catholi- 
cism is essentially a rational religion. 
It rests, in the last analysis, not upon a 
divine book, nor even upon a divine 
Founder, but upon human reason. It be- 
lieves the Bible is the word of God and 
that Jesus is God, but it does not, like 
orthodox Protestantism, take either for 
granted. Beginning with human reason, 
it takes up the Bible and decides that it 
is inspired by God and worthy of trust, 
that the main Figure revealed in its pages 
is the Incarnate Son, who left after His 
death a Church to take His place in lead- 
ing men into all truth, Unitarians can 
find only one point in all this to disagree 
with. They, too, begin with buman 
reason, but in their study of the Bible 
they do not arrive at the same result. “If 
I were not a Catholic, 1 should be a Uni- 
tarian,” is an expression often heard on 
the lips of Catholic priesis. But whereas 
Catholicism has followed up its rational- 
ism with a rationale, Unitarianism has 
fallen short. In this series of handbooks 
one sees before him a definite following 


from premise to logical conclusion. We 
may not agree with Catholicism; but 


there is no excuse for anyone inside or 
outside that Church being ignorant of 
what she teaches. It is an unfortunate 
thing that the one definite impression the 
average person, Unitarian or non-Unita- 
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rian, gets of our free faith is, “Unitarians 
deny the divinity of Christ.” A religion 
that cannot state in definite, positive 
terms what it believes, and why, is bound 
to remain either too negative or too in- 
tangible to win a wide hearing. 

One might venture to criticize adversely 
some of the details of this series, not as 
to make-up and fidelity to Catholic truth, 
but as to that Catholic “truth” itself. 
But this would be to blame the authors 
for doing what they set out to do. I can- 
not refrain, however, from indicating the 
price one must pay for infallibility by giv- 
ing one instance. <A section in Volume 35 
treats of this question: Do the Blessed 
feel for those in Hell? Every sentiment 
of the human heart is violated by Father 
Arendzen in showing how a mother will 
be able to glorify God because His justice 
has been vindicated in the eternal tortures 
in the flames of Hell of her child. In 
heaven the mother becomes so purified, 
and so sees things through the eyes of 
God, that all this quondam mother love 
now appears aS mere sentimentalism and 
she glorifies God! When one remembers 
that her child may have lived a good 
Catholic life until the moment of death, 
only at the last moment to commit 
a single mortal sin, of which he failed 
to repent, one realizes the impassable gulf 
that lies between oneself and the religion 
of Rome. Verily, what Unitarian would 
not prefer the company of the devils in 
Hell to the God of the Catholie Church? 

Father Dunney’s volume, The Mass, is 
a textbook intended mainly for pupils in 
the upper grades of parochial schools or 
for the high-school student. It is of a 
piece with the modern movement in the 
Catholic Chureh to dispel the immense 
ignorance of the liturgy that has pre- 
vailed. The Mass is here set forth in 
minute detail to the accompaniment of 
much far-fetched symbolism, appeal to the 
devotional faculties, and with at least a 
slight amount of knowledge of the history 
of the liturgy. The critical reader is 
offended at once by the description of the 
Great Chalice of Antioch which is dis- 
played as a frontispiece. “Is it then the 
Holy Grail? Who can say?” Yet that 
some ray of the light of Biblical scholar- 
ship has not only penetrated into the 
studies of a few priests, but may even 
be handed out cautiously to the laity, is 
evidenced by the fact that in speaking of 
the Psalm, “Judica me, Domine,” recited 
by the priest at the beginning of the Mass, 
Father Dunney tells his young readers it 
was composed by one of the Israelites in 
exile. What a step forward is this from 
the state of learning of my old Master of 
Novices, who in 1910 asked me the 
authorship of the Psalms. I replied that 
they were attributed to David. “Attri- 
buted!” he cried. “Frater, you are a Prot- 
estant heretic.” To-day Rome has moved 
so far in advance of Moody Institute as 
to admit that David did not write all 
the Psalms, and to permit Catholics to 
believe that Moses did not personally com- 
pose the ipsissima verba of the Pentateuch 
so long as they hold it to be of “Mosaic 
origin”! 
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Mexico To-day 


Mexico AND Irs Hopritacp. By Ernest 
Gruening. New York: The Century Company. 
$6.00. 


The stereotyped reviewing phrase, “No 
one who wishes to be informed can afford 
to be without this book,” really applies to 
this volume. Here is a thorough-going 
study of Mexico, a most exhaustive in- 
quiry. It is filled with documentary evi- 
dence. A bibliography of twenty-five pages 
is added. One cannot read the book with- 
out receiving an impression of the author’s 
impartiality and his desire to allow facts 
to form opinion and govern sentiment. The 
writer emphasizes the tremendous infiu- 
ence of Mexico’s heritage of Spanish auto- 
cratic rule upon modern conditions and 
problems. Class rule—meaning always 
white domination in a land where to-day 
only one in thirteen of the people is white 
—has persisted down to the present. The 
army, the clergy, and the big Jandowners 
have always ruled, and ruled in their own 
interests. Corruption has been continuous 
and colossal. Until the last ten years, 
when a real effort has been made to re- 
store land to the peasants, the people have 
been practically dispossessed. Immense 
estates absorbed the land. ‘The Church 
had gained control of a vast proportion of 
cultivated territory. The forced labor of 
the peon was employed on the estates of 
the clergy and laity, with little or no pay. 
Since 1917 labor has greatly improved its 
condition, and the organization of indus- 
trial workers has made great strides and 
now exercises much influence. Morones, 
the labor chief, was Secretary of Industry 
in the Calles Cabinet. 

The poverty of the masses has been ac- 
companied by almost universal illiteracy. 
The most damning arraignment of the 
Roman Catholic Church is found in this 
ignorance. It is estimated that at the 
present time from eighty to eighty-five per 
cent. of the people are illiterate. For 
three hundred years the Church has had 
undisputed control of education, and ter- 
rible ignorance is the result. Landowners 
and clergy have deliberately chosen igno- 
rance for the workers. The government 
is now making great efforts, with much 
success, to educate the masses of the 
people, without respect to race. While the 
administrations of Obregon and Calles are 
praised for genuine efforts to settle the 
agrarian problem and to promote educa- 
tion, health, and communications, they are 
criticized for raising unnecessary difficul- 
ties by too violent policies against foreign 
interests and the Church. The author 
recognizes the tremendous provocation the 
state and people have suffered from the 
Church, which has always supported 
the enemies of liberty and exploited the 
ignorance and weakness of the people. 
..The policy of the United States, from 
the beginning of the Mexican Republic to 
our own time, with rare exceptions, has 
been a sordid record of hostile interven- 
tion, intrigue, and dictation. In the course 


of these relations, Mexico has lost to us a 


half of its national domain. The conse- 
quence of this treatment is a deep-seated 


distrust regarding American policy. A new. 


sense of national sovereignty has been 
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awakened in Mexico in recent years, and 
the people are united in resenting foreign 
attempts to control domestic affairs. We 
speak of the “Mexican problem’”;, the 
Mexicans speak of the “Yankee menace.” 
As to the future, the author says predic- 
tion of progress depends too much upon 
“Tfs.”’ Jf the next administration, “can 
build on Calles’ administration, as Calles 
built on Obregon’s, and as Obregon built 
on the wreck and ruin of the past—then 
the next few years can easily mark a 
progress unparalleled in Mexican history. 
F, J.G. 


Shooting the Rapids 


Ton SPRDAM 
Parsons. 
$5.00. 


The stream of “outlines” flows merrily 
on. The present volume is an attempt to 
compress into some five hundred pages the 
story of the world since the beginning of 
time to the conclusion of the World War. 
The narrative is on the whole well-propor- 
tioned, and not the least valuable feature is 
the treatment of what used to be called 
prehistoric times. Mr. Parsons has steered 
his bark with care through such turbulent 
waters as the causes of the decline of 
Rome, the influence of the Protestant Re- 
volt, or the Industrial Revolution. His 
interpretations are in general harmony 
with modern scholarship, and he explains 
with almost wearisome fidelity the fact— 
only too true—that historical interpreta- 
tion is still largely tentative. When he 
gets away from the familiar rapids, how- 
ever, his caution seems to desert him; the 
effort to supply the “bright visions” of 
which the jacket speaks has betrayed him, 
apparently, into carelessness or dogmatism. 
To take a few examples almost at random: 
The Harl of Chatham would have shuddered 
to hear himself described as an “outstand- 
ing Tory” (p. 474); Queen Mary Tudor 
and Emperor William I. of Germany 
might have been pleased with their re- 
spective thumbnail sketches (Mary, p. 449, 
“a kindly soul,” and William, p. 533, “a 
strong and clear--minded ruler’) ; but does 
the evidence quite bear out these epithets? 
- Such dubious or incorrect statements 
might be multiplied; but something of the 
sort is almost inevitable in so comprehen- 
sive a narrative. The only ground for 
serious criticism is the treatment of the 
causes of the World War. Mr. Parsons 
says (p. 347): “This brief analysis ... is 
based on the prevailing view of historians 
of the-Allied nations and America. It 
does not include the point of view of Ger- 
man historians or of the minority of Allied 
and American historians who agree with 
them.” 

Many less candid writers have followed 
the same method of treating a thorny sub- 
ject, and Mr. Parsons’ “brief analysis” 
would have been unexceptionable eight or 
ten years ago; but since then, ideas have 
changed, and not least among historians. 
His neatly divided sheep and goats have 
got pretty well mixed up. 

Is it to save space, or to avoid frighten- 
ing the gentle reader, that not only foot- 
notes but also any references whatever to 
authorities are suppressed? Mr. Parsons 


or History. By Geoffrey 


New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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does not achieve the stimulating qualities 
of Wells in his famous “Outline” or of 
F. 8. Marvin in “The Living Past’; but 
any reader who wishes a coherent and 
simple one-volume account will not go far 
astray in The Stream of History. 

Has: 


Tabloid Reviews 


ALTAR STarrS. A Little Book of Prayers. 
By Joseph Fort Newton. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. $1.75. 

A valuable contribution to the ever- 
growing literature of devotion. Small 
enough in compass to carry in one’s coat- 
pocket, this small volume contains a num- 
ber of prayers, varied in subject, adapted 
to many moods, as well as appropriate to 
the fasts and festivals of the church year. 
The collection is admirably fitted for use 
in private devotions, the prayers included 
breathing a spirit of genuine humility and 
sincere aspiration, finding expression in 
language beautiful and dignified. 

DR 


Tun Sitver Tass. A TRAGI-COMEDY IN 
Four Acts. By Sean O’Casey. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. $1.75. 

A war play whose purpose is to reveal 
the horrors of war, and the worse injuries 
it inflicts on those who fight. This aim 
it accomplishes completely. Written in a 
spirit of savage sincerity, the emphatic 
note of this drama is realism unrelieved, 
with one exception, by any touch of 
comedy. Impressive for its stark truth- 
fulness, the plot unfolds in an atmosphere 
of increasing gloom. The whole thing is 
so well done that it is terrible. Only an 
Irish playwright could have written it. 

A.B. H. 

Tun Sworp Lity. By Norman Lewis. Bos- 
ton: Meador Publishing Company. $1.50. 

An amateurish collection of four tales, 
of which the last two are better than the 
others. The handling of situations is 
crude, the proof reading poor, grammatical 
blunders are too frequent. The characters 
are unreal. The opportunity to develop 
good scenes is too often thrown away, 
though a prairie fire and a rodeo are 
handled well. The author wrestles with 
things too big for him and does not 
succeed in “unscrewing the inscrutable.” 

EF. 


Books Received 


A THESIS ON CHRISTIAN Love. By Rev. 
C. BE. Musselman. Boston: The Stratford Com- 
pany. The Stratford Booklets. Fifty cents. 

IMPRESSIONS OF GrRmAT NATURALISTS. By 
Henry Fairchild Osborne. New York: Charles 
Secribner’s Sons. $2.50. A new edition of a 
work first published in 1913. Contains some 
valuable material. 

PresteR JOHN. By John Buchan. With 
illustration by Henry Pitz. Boston: Houghton 
Mifiin Company. $2.50. A* handsome re- 
print of John Buchan’s excellent story for boys, 
written in his best style. The illustrations in 
eolor are of fine quality. 

CHRISTMAS BELLS AND THEIR MESSAGES TO 
Man. By Charles Herbert Rust. Worcester, 
Mass. Mr. Rust is minister of Plymouth 
Church, Worcester. His poetry is blank verse, 
in this case a sort of musical prose, savoring 
strongly of the pulpit. 
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OUR CHILDREN 


Hans Van Kortlandt and St. Nicholas 


(A Dutch Legend of Early American Days) 


EMMA F. 


Many years ago, when the big city of 
New York was only the little town of 
New Amsterdam, there lived in the center 
of the town a man named Hans Van 
Kortlandt. 

Hans was very rich, but he was not 
stingy—oh, no! His house was always 
open to any stranger who came to the 
town; the poor were always sure of food 
in his vast kitchen; while, as for the 
boys and girls, they followed him wher- 
ever he went, for his pockets were full of 
Dutch sweetmeats and wonderful toys 
carved from wood, brought from over the 
seas in big ships. 

At Christmas time Hans saw that there 
was not a child in the town, from the boy 
who was almost a man down to the 
smallest baby who had just arrived, but 
had a present placed in the wooden shoe 
left on the hearth. : 

The years went on, and by and by Hans 
found that he did not have so much money. 
Some of the ships that he owned were 
wrecked at sea; fire burned part of his 
big forests. He had to leave his large 
house and move into a smaller one; but 
still the door was always open to the 
stranger, and somehow he managed al- 
ways to have something for the boys and 
girls. 

But, alas! Hans grew poorer and poorer 
and could do less and less for people, and 
so he came to the time when all he could 
do was to share bis crusts with his 
neighbors as cheerfully as when he had 
given bountifully in the past. 

One stormy Christmas Eve, at dusk, 
when the cold winds were whistling 
through the snow-covered street, Hans sat 
by his fireside hearth trying in vain to 
keep his frozen fingers warm over a hand- 
ful of hot ashes, when a knock came at 
the door. 

“Come in!” cried Hans. The door 
opened, and a little old man came slowly 
into the room. He was scantily clad and 
shaking with the cold. 

“Come and sit down,” said Hans, “and 
try to warm yourself over these ashes. I 
have no more logs.” 

“Never mind,” said the stranger, “here 
is my cane. I can walk no farther, and 
when I am rested I will cut me another 
from the forest.” He snapped his stout 
walking-stick in two, laid it in the ashes, 
and immediately a bright blaze sprang up. 

“While that is burning, can you give 
me something to eat?’ asked the new- 
comer. “I have not tasted food for hours.” 

Hans went to the cupboard where there 
was a pitcher of water and one dry crust 
of bread. “This is all I have,” said he, 
“and it is Christmas Eve. You are wel- 
come, although once I would have served 
you with roast goose, pastries, pies and 


BUSH 
great Dutch cakes, cheeses, and many 
other good things.” 

“Never mind,” said the _ traveler. 


“When a man is hungry he will make the 
best of everything.” And he began to eat, 
moistening the bread in the water. While 
he was eating, Hans fell fast asleep. 

Early daylight was peeping through the 
cracks of the little hut when he opened 
his eyes. He looked around for his guest, 
but the little old man was gone. At the 
table where he had sat the evening before, 
there was no sign of the old man’s supper ; 
but as he looked again he saw on the 
table a large crusty loaf of bread. His 
hungry eyes could hardly believe what 
they saw. No, it was not bread, it was 
an immense Christmas honey-cake. Poor 
hungry Hans lifted the cake to his mouth 
and ate almost all of it. There on 
the table still stood the broken water 
pitcher. Hans lifted it and took a long 
drink. Why, he was not drinking water, 
but the finest home-brewed mead! 


After he had finished his breakfast he ~ 


looked at the fireplace. The stranger’s 
walking-stick was still blazing brilliantly. 
Refreshed and strengthened, Hans arose 
and, gathering up what remained of the 
honey-cake, went to the cupboard and put 
it away. Much to his surprise he found 
a bag lying on the shelf, and, as he lifted 
it, the bag broke and a shower of golden 
coins fell at his feet. He had scarcely 
gathered them up before shouts in the 
street came to him, 

“Hans van Kortlandt! Hans van Kort- 
landt! Come out, come out, and look 
around you!” 

He opened his door and stepped into the 


In Trust 


It’s coming, boys, 
It’s almost here; 
It’s coming, girls, 
The grand New Year! 
A year to be glad in, 
Not to be bad in; 
A year to live in, 
To gain and give in; 
A year for trying, 
And not for sighing; 
A year for striving 
And hearty thriving; 
A bright New Year. 
Oh! hold it dear; 
For God who sendeth 
He only lendeth, 
—-Mary Mapes Dodge. 


Sentence Sermon 

To reach the port of heaven, we must 
sail sometimes with the wind and some- 
times against it—but we must sail, and 
not drift, nor lie at anchor. 
—0O. W. 


Co CT 


Holmes. 
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street. A great crowd was gathered, and, 
following their pointed fingers, he saw 
beside his miserable hut a great brick 
house with its gable end on the street. 
On the very peak stood a golden image 
of St. Nicholas,, while upon the door plate 
the name of the owner shone in golden 
letters—Hans VAN KORTLANDT. 

Then Hans knew that it was the good 
St. Nicholas who had come to him the 
night before, and he fell upon his knees 
and vowed that, as long as he lived, upon 
the birth night of the good old saint, 
not a man, woman, or child in all New 
Amsterdam should go without fire, food, 
and drink. 


[All rights reserved] 


Hoppywood Co-operation 


CARRIE B. BOYDEN 


Rufus Rabbit arose early one morning 
and decided he would clean house. Good- 
ness knows it meeded it! He was just 
shaking a dustcloth out the front door 
when he saw Walter Woodchuck coming 
along with a covered basket. Behind him 
came Morris Mink and Willy Weasel. 
And behind them came Major Muskrat 
and Charley Chipmunk and Calvin Coon. 
And they all carried covered baskets. 

Rufus Rabbit stepped out and hailed 
Charley Chipmunk. “Hey there! Where 
are you all going this morning so early?” 

“Going to pick nuts and gather vege- 
table roots to fill Sammie Squirrel’s store- 
house. Poor old Sam has a broken leg, 
you know, and winter is coming on, and 
there is not a thing to eat in his cellar.” 

“Yes, and we are taking a lunch along 
and will have a picnic dinner together in 
the woods,” added Major Muskrat. “Bet- 
ter pack up a lunch and come along.” 

After they had gone, Rufus Rabbit did 
not feel much like house-cleaning. “Might 
have asked me before,” he grumbled; but 
he decided he would go along, anyway. 
So he stirred up his best fruit cake and 
decorated it with tiny seeds and candies. 
It looked good enough to eat right then 
and there. But he packed it into a basket 
with some sandwiches and set off for the 
woods. 

In a short time he found his neighbors 
busily filling large bags with nuts and 
roots. All the baskets for the picnic 
dinner were together under a big tree; 
but Rufus Rabbit put his a little farther 
away under another tree. When it came 
lunch time, everybody unpacked the 
baskets and set out the lunch and every- 
body ate everybody else’s food and had a 
jolly time. Everybody but Rufus Rabbit. 
He unpacked his own basket and ate his 
own lunch under his own tree all by him- 
self. He was afraid he would not get 
some of his own fruit cake if he put it 
with the rest. So he ate it all, every 
crumb. The others were all laughing 
heartily by this time, especially at old 
Major Muskrat, who had to let out his 
belt, and Rufus Rabbit sat there alone 
and wondered what the fun was about. 
He would have liked to join their party, 
but as his basket was empty he could 
not join the picnic dinner. He wished 
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he had not eaten his fruit cake so quickly. 
But he busied himself picking up nuts and 
after awhile went home. He left the little 
pile of nuts he had gathered for the rest 
to bring home. 

About dark the picnic party passed his 
house again, lugging heavy bags and 
baskets. Rufus Rabbit sat inside beside 
an open window, so he could not help 
hearing all they were saying. 


“Wonder if Rufus Rabbit is home yet,” 


said Walter Woodchuck. 

“He went by himself, ate by himself, 
and came home by himself!’ said Morris 
Mink. 

“Evidently he does not believe in co- 
operation,” said Major Muskrat. 

“What do you mean by co-operation?” 
piped up Willy Weasel. 

“To co-operate is to work together,” 
said Major Muskrat. “Many things can 
be done through co-operation. Just see 
how co-operation will fill Sammie Squir- 
rel’s storehouse to overflowing to-night!’ 

And of course that was true. Sammie 
Squirrel had enough nuts and vegetable 
roots to last through the stormy winter. 

A few days later, Rufus Rabbit saw all 
the animals passing his house again. He 
decided he would not speak to them, but 
finally his curiosity got the better of him. 

“Are you having another picnic?’ he 
called to Major Muskrat. 

“No,” answered the Major. “We are 
going to make a playground with teeter- 
boards and swings for all the little 
animals in Hoppywood. Come on and help 
if you like!” 

Rufus Rabbit stayed at home as long 
as he could, then he went to the woods. 
Sure enough! There they were, all work- 
ing like beavers, making a large play- 
ground. Rufus Rabbit watched awhile, 
then went home and began to think about 
this co-operation idea. He thought and he 
thought and he thought. 

Then he got busy with pots and pans 
and mixing bowls, and when he was 
through he had a big kettle of soup all 
made and three large fruit cakes. Next 
he did a curious thing. He took a large 
pan and his longest spoon and went to 
the new playground. All the animals 
were astonished to see Rufus Rabbit 
standing there pounding noisily on the 
pan with his big spoon. 

“What on earth are you doing?’ they 
shouted to him. 

“Ringing the dinner-bell,” he answered. 
“Pinner is all ready for you at my house.” 
The animals gladly dropped their tools 
and went to Rufus Rabbit’s house, and 
what a feast they had! When it was 
over, the soup kettle was empty and the 
cake gone. Then Rufus Rabbit made a 
little speech and said he would like to 
co-operate with them. He would be the 
first to work at the playground to-morrow 
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Twelfth Night 

M. L. C. HASTINGS 
From the East the Wise Men rode, 
Guided by a wondrous light. 


May the Hope which urged them on 
Be in every heart this night! 


The Christian Register 


if someone else would get the dinner. Of 
course, someone was willing. So when 
they left the house they all gave a cheer 
for Rufus Rabbit and his good dinner. 

And as for Rufus Rabbit, he went to 
sleep happily for the first time in quite 
a long time. He believed in co-operation, 
too. 


[All rights reserved] 


VERSE 


DAISY D. STEPHENSON 
Add Your Share 


How can children add good cheer 
To this bonny, bright New Year? 
Why, in such a simple way! 
Being helpful every day, 

Good and kind at home and school, 
Living by the Golden Rule. 

Thus can children have a share 
In this New Year dawning fair. 


The Friendliest Tree 


The friendliest tree in the winter 
Is the steadfast, sturdy pine; 

It snuggles the little snowbirds, 
And inyites the squirrels to dine. 


It offers a cozy shelter 
From the driving winter snow; 
Among its dark green branches 
Its guests need fear no foe. 


The neighbor trees are leafless 
When the storm king’s bugles call; 

But the pine is a kindly refuge— 
The friendliest tree of all. 


Books for Children 


ADVENTURES IN AFGHANISTAN FOR Boys. By 
Lowell Thomas. New York: The Century Com- 


pany. $2.00. 
Into the heart of an Asiatic wilderness 
went a fearless explorer. He went 


through dangerous Waziristan, home of 
desperate outlaw tribesmen, through the 
hazardous Khyber Pass, over desert and 
mountain ranges to Kabul, capital of 
Afghanistan, and to the court of Ama- 
nullah Khan. The story is thrilling 
enough, and presents much heretofore un- 
known material about fascinating lands. 
Mr. Thomas had with him a photographer 
whose pictures adorn the pages. It is a 
narrative worth reading of strange lands, 
strange peoples. Central Asia has always 
been a sort of No Man’s Land. But Mr. 
Thomas passed through it and brought 
back the record. Boys will read the nar- 


rative, and wish only that they might 
have the chance to emulate the daring 


explorer. 


Tue Macic Fippie. By Hdith Vezolles Davis. 
Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company. $1.50. 

The real theme of this story is “What 
the Magic Fiddle brought to Marie.’ Marie 
is not an American; so she could not take 
the part of the Goddess of Liberty in the 
school pageant. She stood highest, and 
otherwise should have had the honor. 
Then she uses her imagination. She thinks 
of a wonderful tale about her mother and 
a prince with a magie fiddle. She has the 
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gift of music. Eventually a real fiddle 
comes to her, and does work magic and 
bring happiness to herself and her mother. 


PionEER Boys or Kansas. By Harrison 


Adams. Boston: L. OC. Page and Oompany. 
$1.65. 

This is Mr. Adams's eighth volume 
dealing with pioneer boys. David and 


Sandy Armstrong, young in years but old 
in coolness and courage, endeavor to pro- 
vide winter meat for the family. The 
major portion of the book is taken up 
with two buffalo hunts. The descriptions 
may not be quite as stirring and full of 
color as The Roaring Herd, but they have 
merit, and boys will find no dull pages. 
One hundred years ago, Kansas was an 
untamed land into which pioneers were 
just going. This wild country, traversed 
by innumerable buffalo, and by savage 
men, provides a background of which Mr. 
Adams has made much. 


Pat AND Pau. By Harriet Lummis Smith. 
Boston: L. C. Page and Company. $2.00. 

Miss Priscilla Irwin and young Mr. 
Hollister fall in love. Their experiences 
are not unlike the usual affairs of the 
heart. Then the two friends, Pat, the 
Boston terrier, and Pal the collie, take a 
hand. Pat tells the story, and shows how 
the entire proceeding was sponsored by 
himself and his friend. Harriet Lummis 
Smith, as readers know, carried on the 
Pollyanna Glad Books following the death 
of their author, Eleanor H. Porter. Here 
is a love story with a fresh point of view. 
A skillful twist in the recital makes it 
different. More than twenty illustrations 
help visualize the episodes. 


CrusADERS’ GoLp. By Anne D. Kyle. Bos- 


ton: Houghton Mifflin Company. $2.00. 

This story transports readers to Jeru- 
salem and Palestine. Along with her 
father, who is an archeologist, goes 


Daphne Pollack, an American schoolgirl. 
A chain of events takes its rise from a 
picnic in the ruins of the Crusaders’ castle 
near Tiberias, which ends in the discovery 
by Daphne of the golden box. The author 
knows Palestine from residence there, 
and includes in the descriptions experi- 
ences. of her own. Given the lure of the 
old Crusaders, the background of famous 
Palestine mountains, cities, lakes, and val- 
leys, and a well-developed plot, and one 
has a story that will be read with profit 
as well as pleasure by young people up to 
fifteen. 


THE Farm Twins. By Lucy Fitch Perkins. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.75. 

Lucy Fitch Perkins’s Twin Books are 
well known. In this one the author makes 
an appeal to a younger audience. The 
language is suited to children who still 
have difficulty with the longer words. One 
day a childless couple in the country dis- 
cover on their doorstep a basket holding 
two small babies. And so the story de- 
velops, with humor, vividness, and real 
interest. Many of the author’s own draw- 
ings make realistic the tale. Children 
from five to eight will not only find the 
book an excellent reading exercise, but 
they will get genuine delight from the 
pages. 
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“The Only Type of Mind That Matters” 


ROBERT A. BLACK 


From a Laymen’s Sunday Sermon in the 


First 


PE have had in our men’s class the 

experience that an examination of 
the sources and origins of the Christian 
faith held our interest and compelled our 
attention, but that the history of that 
faith from the time that it became domi- 
“nant in Burope only provided a dull and 
tedious task. Our interest leaped ahead 
from Constantine to Luther. 

The fact is that we are unable to 
apply to the problems of that period the 
habits of thought to which we are ac- 
customed. We can examine the texts of 
the New Testament with modern critical 
methods, and may value the recitals of 
the Gospels by the methods of compara- 
tive religion and anthropology, with a feel- 
ing of having arrived at a result. These 
methods cannot be applied to the thought 
of men whose labors created the dogma 
and the formal structure of Christianity. 
They began with assumptions we are not 
willing to grant, and proceeded by mental 
processes that we do not regard as valid, 
to conclusions that seem unreal, and 
which certainly are not important to us. 
We know that those labors built up a 


Unitarian Congregational 
Cincinnati, 


Church 

Ohio 

great and enduring structure that still 
survives, and we are aware of the vast 
throng of individuals who adhere to that 
structure. Yet the whole of it is without 
importance to us in forming the opinions 
we hold and in affecting either the beliefs 
or disbeliefs we cherish. We do not use 
that mode of thought. 

There was with Luther, and with those 
who followed or coincided with him, a 
rejection of many of these assumptions; 
but the new structure they erected was 
constituted upon the same _ dialectical 
process of debate—a structure not so vast 
nor so ornate, one that was severe in style 
and forbidding in appearance. That mode 
of thought has ceased to influence us 
directly. 

The sort of thinking that is habitually 
done nowadays, the assumptions that 
people start from, and the processes that 
they employ are so modern that there is 
a complete lack of continuity. It is so 
new that we can name the men who began 
it, estimate justly what each contributed, 
and weigh how much each was biased 
or warped or hampered by the implica- 


For the Register’s Prize Statements on 


the Distinctive Purpose of the 
Unitarian Fellowship 


“What and why is the Unitarian Fellowship?” 


Thus a visitor to the office 


of THe Reeister, who is not a 


minister but a layman, abridged tersely the two questions as pro- 
pounded by the Trustees of this journal in their offer of prizes to 
all friends of the cause of free religion who will present state- 
ments on the questions which in their official form follow: 


What is the distinctive purpose of the Unitarian 
fellowship, as a fellowship? 


Why do we continue to exist as such? 


It is to be hoped that all our readers will understand that the 
invitation to present helpful and conyincing statements is open 
to everybody, and not to ministers only. 


The object is to promote the welfare of the fellowship and to 
cause Tur Recisryr to express clearly, precisely, and constantly in 
its policy that distinctive something which Unitarianism is and 
does. .The statement is to be in 750 words or less, and, as the 
first announcement in Tun Rwoisrer of December 6 said, it shall 
set forth “the reasons for the maintenance of Unitarianism as a 
separate denomination or fellowship of churches.” 


Statements are to be sent anonymously in an envelope con- 
taining another sealed envelope in which is the name of the author. 


Address communications to Tur CuristiAN Reeister office, and 
remember the statements must be received not later than January 15. 
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tions of those systems of thought from 
which we have been freed. If we say 
three ‘hundred years measures the full 
period of modern thought, we only exclude 
at the beginning the stragglers, who are 
those who have definitely willed to stay 
behind. We know that this modern method 
is different-in mode and purpose from any 
that has preceded it. We know that 
those who accept its thought, and con- 
sciously erect their mental life on its 
structure, are numerically limited—the 
smallest body of all; but the odd thing is 
that, as far as we can reasonably see, that 
type of mind is the only one that now 
matters. It has the decisive voice as to 
what the world is going to think. The 
other systems of thought and belief have 
the effect only of inertia. They can make 
it more difficult and do make it more diffi- 
cult to put into accomplished fact the 
necessary implications of modern thought 
but only by way of veto, and no longer 
have they any mandate. 

We have built a world upon a knowledge 
of things as nearly comparable to things 
as they actually are as we are able to 
know them. Our limit of knowledge is, 
as far as we can see it, the limit only of 
opportunity and time. Our world is this 
world. The other-world-mindedness that 
has obscured sixteen hundred years of 
history has disappeared. It simply does 
not matter. We do not act upon the con- 
viction of eternity; and no matter what 
the majority may profess to believe about 
eternity, they do not act upon any such 
belief. 

After sixteen hundred years of effort to 
scale the heavens by the law of the ex- 
cluded middle, we have undertaken to 
conquer the earth by the observation of 
the like and the unlike; and to-day we 
reasonably contemplate that man will at 
last control his environment and that 
religion, instead of consoling mankind for 
its defeat, will furnish the incentive for 
the conquest. 


Progress at Eugene, Ore.; 
School, Choir, Debates 


The First Unitarian Church of Eugene, 
Ore., under the ministry of Rev. Ernest 
M. Whitesmith, reports the best and larg- 
est staff of teachers that the church school 
has ever had and the best church choir in 
the city. The latter is a volunteer choir 
of fourteen voices, all but two of whom 
are students of the University of Oregon. 

During October, the series of debates be- 
tween Mr. Whitesmith and Guy Fitch 
Phelps, Fundamentalist leader, on subjects 
relating to religious belief, resulted in a 
steady drain on the church’s literature 
rack and also in an increased demand for 
Mr. Whitesmith’s presence as speaker at 
the Rotary Club, the High School, farm- 
ers’ gatherings, and particularly in a 
special request to address a meeting of 
University students at the Y. M. GC. A. on 
“Jesus, His Teachings and the Christian 
Church.” The debates were reported in 
THE Reoister of November 29, 1928. 
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Teach Peace; 


Dr. Dexter Brings Home Other Good New 


HE careful way in which the church 

schools, both Unitarian and others, de- 
vote regularly a portion of their time to 
teaching the subject of peace made a pro- 
found impression on Dr. Robert C. Dexter, 
head of the Social Relations Department 
of the denomination, in his visit to Eng- 
land last summer. They have arranged 
with the British League of Nations Union 
to furnish material for church school les- 
sons and for church services. Dr. Dexter 
brought back some of this material on his 
return to America in late September. He 
had an interesting interview with Dr. 8S. H. 
Mellone at Unitarian headquarters in 
London and with leaders in the work of 
religious education, especially on their 
work in teaching peace. Dr. Dexter was 
in London two weeks and found it inter- 
esting to compare the employment situa- 
tion with two years ago, with its 
more optimistic atmosphere and more 
employment now. 

In Paris, Dr. Dexter attended the week’s 
sessions of the International Social Work 
Conference, where about seven hundred 
delegates from every nation on the face 
of the globe were guests of the French 
Government. Among them, two hundred 
Americans made a good proportion for 
this country. Various social problems and 
methods were discussed. The difficulties 
of language made the conference less satis- 
factory than it might have been otherwise. 
Dr. Dexter was impressed by the fact that 
all foreign governments did so much socia! 
work governmentally. The president of 
the conference was Dr. Alice Masarykova, 
daughter of President Masaryk, and the 
person more responsible than anyone else 
for building up the whole social program 
in Czechoslovakia. The most important 
thing about the conference, Dr. Dexter’ re- 
ported, was the realization it gave that 
other countries are doing their social work 
in a different way from this country, yet 
are doing it effectively. Dr. Dexter visited 
the University of Leiden in Holland, with 
its old Unitarian traditions, during ten 
days in Holland, and saw the Pilgrim 
chureh before the unveiling of the tablet 
to Robinson and his followers, which took 
place in September. 

Both in Holland and Switzerland be was 
inspired by his contact, as to their liber- 
ality, with the ministers of the established 
religion. “A minister of the Swiss Protes- 
tant State Church told me they couid not 
possibly have a Fundamentalist contro- 
versy there because seven-eighths of the 
ministers are Unitarian,’ Dr. Dexter 
states, “and most of the faculties of theo- 
logical schools in those countries are 
Unitarian in theology. He could not 


understand the exclusion of Unitarians 


from the Federal Council of Churches. A 
reactionary movement in Europe is not 
Fundamentalist but ritualistic, 
many, Holland and Switzerland—a dis- 
Neo-Catholic movement in the 
Protestant Church.” Dr. Dexter was im- 
pressed. by the emphasis on the social 
aspect of religion in the same countries. . 

The Protestant churches of Europe have 
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in Ger-- 


recently established at Geneva a Bureau 
of Social Christianity to co-ordinate efforts 
along social lines. This Dr. Dexter re- 
gards as a hopeful movement, with many 
possibilities. In Europe they do not hesi- 
tate to indorse political movements and to 
condemn what they do not agree with. 
During his first week at Geneva, where 
he spent the rest of the summer, Dr. 
Dexter attended the International Insti- 
tute, an annual study group of some two 
hundred who take up the work of the 


various international activities of the 
League of Nations. Rev. Lon R. Call of 
Louisville, Ky., was present with ithe 


Eddy group. 

Through Dr. Dexter’s contacts with the 
officials responsible, a grant has been se- 
cured for a study of the humanitarian and 
social activities of the League for the use 
of study groups. Dr. Dexter believes this 
to be an important aspect in connection 
with world peace. 

Dr. Dexter attended practically all of 
the sessions of the League Assembly and 
many meetings of the committee dealing 
with disarmament, the opium traffic, and 
other questions. He found the Assembly 
meetings not so spectacular as two years 
ago, but franker in their discussion. He 
observed a great deal of feeling on the 
part of Germany, Austria, and Hungary 
on the slowness of disarmament, and vig- 
orous criticism was directed at the dis- 
armament Commission. To an American 
the constant references to the Kellogg 
Peace Pact were interesting. This pact 
gave a tremendous argument to the people 
who desire disarmament. Its reception 
was favorable, although the feeling was 
general at Geneva that in addition to 
renouncing war, some other method must 
be found for settling international diffi- 
culties. Dr. Dexter heard Dr. Charles C. 
Morrison, editor of The Christian Century, 
and was present when Charles E. Hughes 
was elected a member of the World Court 
at The Hague and heard his wire of 
acceptance read. 

The activities of the Quakers at Geneva 
made a deep and favorable impression 
upon Dr. Dexter. The English and Ameri- 
ean Quakers have established there an 
international center devoted to peace, from 
which speakers and information are sent 
out to groups all over the world. In addi- 
tion, they direct and advise Quakers visit- 
ing Geneva so that they may get the most 
out of their stay there. A staff of several 
people is kept busy all of the time. Tem- 
porary rooms for Quaker students are 
provided and other assistance is given. 
Dr. Dexter was amazed at the number of 
Quakers from different countries who had 
assembled at Geneva. 

*T regret that the Unitarian fellowship 
has no such center there, especially in the 
summer, where Unitarian visitors could 
be helped, young people advised, and ma- 
terial indicating what is being done for 
peace could be sent out to the churches,” 
said Dr. Dexter. 
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Mr. Van Ness’s First Sunday 
at the Mount Vernon Church 


Every seat was filled at the First Lib- 
eral Church, Unitarian-Universalist, in 
Mount Vernon, N.Y., when the new minis- 
ter, Rev. Thomas Van Ness, preached his 
first sermon, December 2. 

Mr. Van Ness recalled that during his 
journeyings last summer in the Near Hast, 
he had yisioned America as happy, pros- 
perous, united, and enjoying order with 
individual freedom. Then he had landed 
in New York City and learned of the 
dissatisfaction among the farmers, the 
gloom in the textile centers of New Eng- 
land, the unrest among the workers, the 
lawlessness in the great cities. ‘“Some- 
thing is wrong, but what?” he had asked 
himself. 

In answering this question, he spoke of 
the Hebrews in the desert of Sinai, their 
aimless wanderings, their interest in petty 
things, their squabbles and border fights. 
What was the trouble? The leaders had 
lost the sense of direction—lost, too, the 
sense of destiny, of proportion. ‘Shall 
I go backward or forward?” Moses in- 
quired of his Deity. Neither backward 
nor forward, but upward—up to the top 
of Mt. Pisgah, where a view may be ob- 
tained southward, eastward, northward, 
westward. 

“Now that is what a service of wor- 
ship does for us,’ Mr. Van Ness said. 
“It takes us upward; we see things in 
proper proportion—we get the relative 
values of time, of eternity. We get too, 
not only insight, but exaltation, new 
vigor—communion with the Eternal Spirit. 
We are souls as well as bodies, possessing 
spiritual needs.” 

Members and friends of the church gave 
Mr. Van Ness a reception, December 14. 


Give Bell and Clock © 
to Burlington, Vt., Church 


The First Unitarian Church in Burling- 
ton, Vt., has received two gifts which re- 
joice the people of the congregation. Mr. 
and Mrs. HW. 8. Adsit have presented a bell 
for the steeple of the church, and John 
J. Flynn has given, in memory of his wife, 
a clock for the tower. “The whole city 
is waiting for the new clock,” writes Rey. 
H. Sumner Mitchell, minister. 


Dr. Durkee at King’s Chapel 


The preacher at the King’s Chapel week- 
day services in Boston, Mass., Tuesday to 
Friday inclusive, January 8-11, will be 
Dr. J. Stanley Durkee of the Plymouth 
Church, Brooklyn, N.Y. Dr. Durkee was 
graduated from Bates College in 1897 and 
the next year was ordained to the Free 
Baptist ministry. He was pastor at 
Auburn, Maine; later at Roxbury, Mass.; 
then in the South Congregational Church 
of Brockton, Mass.; and from 1918 to 1926 
he was president of Howard University 
in Washington,,D.C. He has been settled 
at the Plymouth Church, Henry Ward 
Beecher’s Church, since 1926. He is the 
author of “In the Footsteps of a Friend” 
and “In the Meadows of Memory.” On 
Monday. there will be an organ recital at 
12.15 P.M. : 
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Night Schools for Labor 


Mr. Ferrey in Salem, Ore., anticipates 
anti-evolution referendum 

Rey. Martin Ferrey of Salem, Ore., has 
started a movement for night schools 
among labor groups. The evangelical 
forces in Oregon are looking forward to 
the session of the State Legislature, at 
which anti-evolution laws will be intro- 
duced, or resolutions for a popular refer- 
endum on the subject will be offered. Mr. 
Ferrey is working hard to keep his church 
before the public in a constructive way, 
and hopes through the night classes to 
disseminate knowledge among the people. 

The people, because of prejudice and 
conservatism, do not go readily to the lib- 
eral church, but Mr. Ferrey has to go to 
them. The work which he has entered 
upon is purely educational in character. 
The Wage Earner, published by the Salem 
Trades and Labor Council, discussed Mr. 
Ferrey’s night school proposal in a recent 
issue, and he was later given a hearing 
before a meeting of the Trades and Labor 
Council on his proposal for night classes. 

“Tf Salem, Massachusetts, can have edu- 
eational classes for Union men, Salem, 
Oregon, can certainly look into the matter 
and see what we can do here,’ President 
Boehringer of the Council said. This re- 
mark referred to educational work now 
going on under the auspices of the Central 
Labor Union in Salem, Mass. 


How Antioch Students 
Practice Civic Service 
The first Community Chest campaign in 


Yellow Springs, Ohio, had its beginnings 
in the mind of a student of Antioch Col- 


lege, who had observed the haphazard 
and unsatisfactory methods of financing 


social service organizations in that village 
and who interested some of his Yellow 
Springs friends in the idea. The drive 
was recently completed with the co-opera- 
tion of the College Community Chest or- 
ganization, maintained by the students. 
From this Chest they contributed $300 to 
the Yellow Springs campaign, and $50 is 
allowed to accumulate as an emergency 
fund to meet unforeseen needs in the vil- 
lage or its vicinity. 

The remaining money the College 
Community Chest is to be used for 
national organizations not directly affect- 
ing the community. For example, an ap- 
peal for help from a Porto Rican uni- 
versity is to be answered. 

All this is done by students as their con- 
tribution to the Antioch institution known 
as “Student Service.” Each student gives 
three or four hours a week assisting in 
some department of the college for the 
common good, thus establishing a habit 
which will tend to increase their social 
usefulness as citizens of a community 
after college life. 


in 


Procession of Peace-Nation Flags 


The Allin Congregational Church and 
the First Unitarian Church of Dedham, 
Mass., conducted a union service the eve- 
ning of Armistice Sunday with the two 
ministers, Rev. George M. Butler and Rey. 
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Lyman V. Rutledge, conducting the service. 
There was a large attendance. The music 
was by a men’s chorus made up of laymen 
from both churches. A procession of young 
people from both congregations bore the 
flags of the fifteen nations which had 
signed the Paris Peace Pact. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


“Moving the Minister” 


To the Editor of THm CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


In your issue of November 15, you have 
an editorial on “Moving the Minister.” 
This is a very important subject and a 
very delicate one. 

For twenty-eight years I have been in- 
terested in the Unitarian movement, and 
I want it to grow in extent and power. 
I am tremendously interested in our Uni- 
tarian ministers. I have nothing but ab- 
solute good will toward every one of them, 
though I abominate some of their ideas 
and ideals. For the well-being of the 
ministry and the progress of the church, 
ministers must live above reproach. Un- 
less they have a high sense of honor and 
of self-respect, unless they are unselfish 
enough to leave a church when they know 
the majority of the members do not want 
them, they will lose the “love, confidence, 
and respect” which you say—and which 
I agree—is essential to the well-being of 
the church and to the ministers them- 
selves. 

My long experience with churehes war- 
rants the following statements: The 
churches, almost without exception, are 
patient and forbearing with their minis- 
ters. If the minister tries heart, soul, and 
brain to help his people in their social, in- 
tellectual, moral, and spiritual needs, the 
people will see it, they will appreciate it, 
and they will be duly patient with his 
shortcomings. 

My criticism of the above editorial is 
that you are not sympathetic enough with 
the trustees’ and the churches’ side of the 
problem. I do not think the layman in 
The Baptist has suggested the best way 
to get rid if an undesirable minister; but 
you do not suggest anything that is better. 
Can there not be a way to prevent the 
situation from becoming acute? Can 
there not be some way through our theo- 
logical schools and through our fellowship 
committee to impress upon the minister 
that, even though he may not be suffi- 
ciently appreciated, it would be better for 
the church and better for his own future 
usefulness for him to resign, rather than 
injure the church, perhaps permanently? 

I know of a few ministers who have 
had to be moved from the church. And 
alas! the church for years has been the 


sufferer. 
The president of a certain board of 
trustees—one of the best men I ever 


knew—said to me: “The minister we are 


trying to get rid of is a crook.” Those 
were his words, and he had _ reasons 
for his beliefs. Another president—an 


equally fine man—said in despair, after 
trying for two years to get the minister 
to resign and thus avoid compulsory 
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methods: “It seems we cannot get rid of 
a Unitarian minister.’ Unfortunately, he 
had had two experiences in helping to re- 
move ministers. I assure you that the. 
two presidents referred to above are of a 
fine type of men. They are not hyper- 
critical. Their sympathies are with the 
minister and his sacred calling. 

If you or any one else can devise some 
plan to avoid the necessity for such “re- 
movals,” it will be a great blessing to our 
fellowship. I am profoundly sorry for 
ministers who have to be moved in the 
way mentioned above, and I am just as 
sorry for the people. 

oe 

[THE REGISTER prints this letter, which 
in its first form was a personal communi- 
cation, anonymously, with the permission 
of the writer.] 


Services at Holyoke, Mass.; 
Alliance Branch Organized 


Prof. Charles H. Patterson of the Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural College gave the ad- 
dress for the first preaching service of the 
newly revived Unitarian work in Holyoke, 
Mass., which is in charge of Mrs. William 
L. Walsh. The service was held November 
4 in the Lovering school building. Plans 
are being made for other services to be 
held the first Sunday of each month. 

The church school was opened by Mrs. 
Walsh, September 9, in the Lovering school 
for the children of Unitarian and other 
liberal families. Sessions are held every 
Sunday, with able teachers in charge of 
work from kindergarten to adult grades. 

A group of women organized the Friendly 
Circle in the early autumn for the definite 
study of religion in the home. This has 
developed into an Alliance branch. Or- 
ganization of the branch took place Oc- 
tober 24, and the following officers were 
elected : President, Mrs. George L. Sprague ; 
secretary, Mrs. M. M. S. Moriarty; 
treasurer, Mrs. Ross Wirt. 


Mr. Peardon on “Tolerance” 
before League in Chicopee 


The Laymen’s League chapter of the 
First Unitarian Church in Chicopee, Mass., 
is being revived. It had for its speaker, 
November 12, Rey. Arthur Schoenfeldt, 
chaplain of the Connecticut State Prison, 
who spoke on “Experiences of a Prison 
Chaplain.” 

The first meeting of the group was held 
October 15. Forty-three men were present, 
Unitarians and other Protestants, Roman 
Catholics, and Jews. The address was 
given by the minister, Rev. J. H. Peardon, 
whose topic was “Tolerance.” He said 
that people should do better than courte- 
ously ignore differences of belief; they 
must be able to talk them over in perfect 
good will for their mutual good. To this 
end they must let the sense of their com- 
mon humanity loom large in all their 
thinking. 


Kryeston, Mass.—A lot given to the 
First Parish Church two hundred years 
ago by Major John Bradford, grandson of 
Governor Bradford, originally for the use 
of the minister, has been sold for $2,000. 


- Mass. ; 
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Will Organize New England Chapter 


of Religious Education Association 


A dinner in honor of the new president 
of the Religious Education Association, 
Prof. William Adams Brown of Union 
Theological Seminary, New York, and the 
general secretary, Dr. Joseph M. Artman, 
held in Boston the evening of November 
26, was the first step toward the organiza- 
tion of a New England chapter of the Re- 
ligious Education Association. In this 
enterprize the officers of the American 
Unitarian Association and the Congrega- 
tional Education Society had a principal 
share. The largest part of this promising 
undertaking was the work of Dr. Samuel 
A. Eliot, a former president of the Reli- 
gious Education Association, with Dr. 
Herbert W. Gates, one of the two New 
England directors. 

At the dinner, Dr. Brown spoke on the 
present situation of religion in education 
and emphasized the need for study of what 
he considers the serious condition before 
the American people—a fatally divided 
educational process. Dr. Artman outlined 
the function and present work and possi- 
bilities of the Religious Education Asso- 
ciation. Dr. Francis G. Peabody felt more 
optimistic about the place of religion in 
American education. Rabbi Harry Levi 
of Temple Israel, Boston, Mass., urged the 
seventy-five present to include the chil- 
dren in their consideration of religious 
education. j 

A continuing committee, charged with 
the organization of a regional conference, 
was appointed. Dr. Herbert W. Gates 
was elected chairman and Waitstill H. 
Sharp was made secretary. A conference 
is to be held in or near Boston, following 
the national convention of the Religious 
Education in Des Moines, Iowa, April 3 
to .5, 1929. 

The remainder of the committee con- 
sists of Dr. A. J. W. Myers, Hartford 
Theological Seminary, Hartford, Conn., 
and the following from Massachusetts: 
Prof. James P. Berkeley, Newton Center, 
Mass.; Prof. John M. Brewer, Harvard 
University; Prof. Edgar S. Brightman, 
Newton Center; Mrs. Richard C. Cabot, 
Cambridge, Mass.: President John A. 
Cousens, Tufts College: Jesse B. Davis, 
Harvard Business School; Lee M. Fried- 
man, Boston; Burt B. Farnsworth, Inter- 
national Y. M. C. A. College, Springfield, 
Dr. Harry Levi, Rev. Boynton 
Merrill, West Newton; Prof. Kirtley F. 
Mather, Harvard University; President J. 
Edgar Park, Wheaton College; Gilbert H. 
Roehrig, Boston; Dr. Alfred E. Stearns, 
Phillips Andover Academy; Rey. Malcolm 
Taylor, Boston; Dean Henry B. Wash- 
burn, Cambridge. 

_ “For a quarter of a century,” Secretary 
Sharp explains, “the Religious Education 
Association has maintained headquarters 
in Chicago and has held annual conven- 
tions in various parts of the country. The 
function of its magazine, Religious Educa- 
tion, the temper of its conventions, and 
the purposes of its research and inquiries 
are set forth in its aim as stated by 
its founders: ‘To inspire the educational 


forces of our country with the religious 
ideal; to inspire the religious forces 
of our country with the educational ideal; 
and to keep before the public mind the 
ideal of Religious Education and the sense 
of its need and value.’ 

‘Doing a different and wider work than 
that of the International Council of Re- 
ligious Education, because it is inclusive 
of all faiths—Catholic, Protestant, and 
Jew—and all fellowships, from the 
Lutheran to the Unitarian, it has served 
for twenty-five years as a unity of diversi- 
ties, a fellowship of fellowships, in the 
purpose for which it was founded. It 
has worked without cumbersome a prior- 
ism and dogma. Its function has been 
that of proving ground and clearing house, 
in the service of the religious and educa- 
tional life and institutions of America 
and Canada. 

“With the election of Dr. Artman as 
general secretary, a policy of local or- 
ganization for local study and action has 
been initiated. Chapters of the Associa- 
tion have been formed in New York City 
under the leadership of Rev. Edwin 
Fairley ; in Des Moines, Iowa; in northern 
New Jersey, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, and 
Cleveland. The result everywhere has 
been a new friendship between churches 
and denominational officials.” 


Pend cxorR GO) WINS 


Embroidered Pulpit Hangings, 
Bookmarks, etc. 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
Specialists in Church Vestments and 
Embroideries for half a century. 


Cox Sons & Vining’*4,133623¢ st. 
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REMEMBER STAR ISLAND! 


“The Spell of the Shoals’’ is woven into the lives 
of hundreds of Unitarians who have gained in- 
spiration by a visit to Star Island. 


The Star Island Corporation wishes to build up 
an endowment fund whereby the permanency 
and continued growth of the Shoals movement 
may be assured. 


When you are making your will, and wish to 
aan a worthy Unitarian cause, remember Star 
sland. 


Please write for full particulars 


THE STAR ISLAND CORPORATION 
24 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


Wiuu1aM B. Nicuo1s, President 
Isaac SPRAGUE, Treasurer 


NEW CHURCH MUSIC 


Five short responses by John M. Priske, 
composer of “The East is God's,” ete. A 
valuable contribution to the modern sgerv- 
ice. At any music dealer's or from the 
Publishers, 

CHARLES W. HOMEYER COMPANY, 


Boston. 


The Fisk Teachers’ 


120 Boylston St., Boston 


Agencies 
- 225 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


Syracuse, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Birmingham, Kansas 
City, Portland, Los Angeles. Everett O. Fisk & Co. 


Manuscripts Wanted 
Good Book Printing, 
Publishing and Mar- 


keting at lowest cost. 
MEADOR PUB. CO., 27A Beach, Boston, Mass. 


In Over a Million Homes 


WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 


are thoroughly dependable 
THE PERFECT REFRIGERATOR 


THE MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NASHUA - NEW. HAMPSHIRE 


The Devil is 


“By far the most distressing result of the 
drinking among boys and girls and young 
been reports to this effect so continuously 
States that the matter has become 
upon in the more serious publications.” 


United 


Still at Large 


Volstead Act is the increase in 
people generally. There 
in the press from all over the 
common knowledge, commented 


have 


Report of the Moderation League, Inec., of New York. 
(For newspaper release December 26, 1928.) 


Now digest this report of the French Wines Exportation Commission in 
their official bulletin, not for general publication : 

“The United States is one of the countries where propaganda work has 
most need to be carried out with circumspection and skill. 

“Our action assumed the most diverse forms: drawing up of tracts and 
pamphlets, editing of the latter and their distribution throughout Canada, 
press publication and controversies, furnishing of funds at the right moment.” 


L’Exportateur Francais, June 19, 1924. 


The Unitarian Temperance Society, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Jesus taught that 
RELIGION 
is summed up in 
LOVE TO GOD 
and 
LOVE TO MAN 


Young People’s Societies 
Unite at Springfield, Mass. 


At Unity Church in Springfield, Mass., 
which is now a union of the members of 
St. Paul’s Universalist Church and Uni- 
tarians, the Young People’s Religious 
Union (Unitarian) and the Young People’s 
Christian Union of St. Paul’s Church have 
combined to form the Young People’s 
Union. The officers are: President, Ralph 
L. Bowen; vice-president, Miss Helen 
Tucker ; secretary, George Best; treasurer, 
Miss Marian Bradley; chairman of the 
Program Committee, Gilbert B. Johnson; 
chairman of the Recreation Committee, 
Miss Phyllis Beauregard ; chairman of the 
Social Service Committee, Miss Rebecca 
Hastman. 

The program so far has been somewhat 
a continuation of that started by the 
Y. P. R. U. last year. Its aim is promotion 
of international good will, and the speakers 
have been students of Springfield College 
who are here from vyarious foreign 
countries for specialized work. 


Fifty Persons in a Pageant 


A pageant of the Nativity was given at 
the church in San Jose, Calif., on the eve- 
ning of December 16. The church audi- 
torium lends itself admirably to such 
events, with its circular gallery, large 
pulpit platform, and curtained arches. A 
large congregation was present. Fifty 
persons took part, garbed in the an- 
cient Jewish costumes that Miss Mary 
Lawrance has spent many years in as- 
sembling. There were effective choruses 
and solos, and the singers included some 
from other churehes. Offerings of fruit 
and useful articles for the poor, and 
thirty-five dollars in silver contributed by 
the congregation, were given. The serv- 
ice was opened and closed by invoca- 
tion and benediction by Dr. Lawrance. 
The pageant was under the direction of 
Miss Mary Lawrance, who was assisted 
by an excellent committee. 


ALAMEDA, CaALir.—About sixty guests, 
old and new members of the Unitarian 
Church, were present at a social evening 
for which Dr. and Mrs. Norman Hill 
Nesbitt opened their home recently. The 
appreciation of the parish for their pastor 
and the place he and Mrs. Nesbitt have 
filled in the work of the church was ex- 
pressed by the gift of a radio set in recog- 
nition of Dr. Nesbitt’s birthday anni- 
versary. The presentation was by Mrs. 
Herman Krusi in behalf of members of 
the society. 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT D I R E C T O R 2 


SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


65 UNITARIAN CHURCHES 


of Greater Boston are joining in a 
REACHING MISSION OF LIBERAL RBE- 
LIGION, to be held in Arlington Street 
Church, Boston, January 20 to 27. 
Rev. Horace Westwood, D.D., Mis- 
sion Preacher for the Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League, will give the addresses. 


You have non-Unitarian friends who 
might be interested in attending all or 
some of these meetings. In order that 
announcements may be mailed to them, 
send their names and addresses before 
January 8 to 


THE COMMITTEE OF ONE HUNDRED 


SIXTEDN Bwacon STREET, Boston, Mass. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


The Spring Quarter begins April 1, 1929, 
at 57th Street and Woodlawn Avenue, 
one block from the University of Chicago. 
With an expanded curriculum, due to its 
association with the University and affili- 
ated theological schools; and enlarged op- 
portunities for field work in the churches 
and social service institutions of Chicago, 
the school is prepared to meet the varied 
needs of individuals and the growing de- 
mands of the liberal churches. 

It offers courses for parish assistants 
and directors of religious education, with 
instruction in education, psychology, sociol- 
ogy, music, art, dramatics, literature, ete. 
Rooms for men and women are available in 
Meadville House and Channing House, 
respectively, at minimum rates. 

For information address Sydney B. Snow, 
D.D., acting president and president-elect. 
5659 Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support. The next semes- 
ter begins January 14, 1929 


For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


LOMBARD COLLEGE 
Founded 1851 


Curtis W. Reess, D.D., 


Co-educational, maintained jointly by 
Unitarians and Universalists. Balanced 
courses, modern in spirit and content, lead 
to recognized degrees in Arts and Sciences. 
A College not so large as to make instruc- 
tion impersonal, nor so small as to forbid 
thorough training in many fields. 


For catalogue or information, address: 
The Registrar 
LoMBARD CoLLece, GaLespuRe, ILLINOIS. 


PRESIDENT 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 
THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building. 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 
Presipent, Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-Presipent, PHILIP NICHOLS. 

Crerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, PAUL C. CABOT. 

Directors: Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Allston Burr, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, M.D., 
Miss Louise Fessenden, Herbert K. Hallett, Mrs. 
John Hoar, Harry O. Mayo, Rev. Paul S. Phalen, 
Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, Edward C. Storrow, Jr. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Generat Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 
Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass, 


Branch Offices 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


THE TUCHERMAN SCHOOL 


INCORPORATED 
A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 
Rev. Water S. SwisHer, Pres. 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Church Schoo! 
Superintendents and Teachers, and Directors of 
Young People’s Organizations. 


For particulars address the Dean. 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, S.T.B., A.M. 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCT OR ACADEMY 


Progressive Preparatory School in 


An Old Schoo! with New Ideas 


Completely equipped, beautifully situated. Liberal 
policy under Unitarian auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. 


For particulars or catalogue address 
CARL B. WETHERELL, Headmaster, Andover, N.H. 
Box 16 


NORFOLK HOUSE CENTRE 
14 JOHN ELIOT SQUARE, ROXBURY 


Afternoon and Evening Classes 
Children’s and Adult Clubs 
Facilities for Neighborhood Meetings 
Various de a are maintained by Unitarian 
Churches and Alliances. The general work is sup- 
ported by private contributions, 
B. Farnaam Surru, Pres. Epwarp J. Samson, Treas. 
5 Academy Lane, 19 Congress St, 
Concord, Mass. Boston, Mass. 


THE ciristian 


UNION 


48 BOYLSTON STREET 
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Study Great Liberal Leaders 
Not Found in “Safe” Histories 


“The Underground Stream of Religious 
History” is being studied this year by 
the Laymen’s League of the First Unita- 
rian Chureh in Cincinnati, Ohio. Why 
“underground”? The announcement says: 
“We are examining this year the current 
of religious history which was forced 
underground by the exigencies of the 
times and with difficulty ever emerged 
again to the light. Here are names of 
the first order in the emancipation of the 
human mind. Great as they are, they are 
not easily discovered in the histories rated 
safe and proper for our instruction. It 
is our business as their heirs to lift 
them up.” 

Illustrating how some of these names 
have dropped out of the world story, the 
announcement quotes from Van Loon’s 
“Tolerance.” When speaking of Faustus 
and Lielius Socinus, he observes: 

“Yo-day the traveler who visits these 
distant parts of civilized Europe would 
hardly guess that once upon a time they 
were the stronghold of the most advanced 
and liberal thought of the age. Nor 
would he suspect that somewhere among 
those dreary Lithuanian hills there lies 
a village where the world was for the 
first time presented with a definite pro- 
gram for a practical system of tolerance. 

“Driven. by idle curiosity, I took a 
morning off recently and went to the 
library and read through the index of all 
our most popular textbooks out of which 
the youth of our country learns the story 
of the past. Not a single one mentioned 
Socinianism or the Sozzinis. They all 
jumped from Social Democrats to Sophia 
of Hanover and from Sobieski to Saracens. 
The usual leaders of the great reli- 
gious revolution were there, including 
(colampadius and the lesser lights. 

“One volume only contained a reference 
to the two great Siennese humanists, but 
they appeared as a vague appendix to 
something Luther or Calvin had said or 
done. 

“Tt is dangerous to make predictions, 
but I have a suspicion that in the popular 
histories of three hundred years hence, 
all this will have been changed and that 
the Sozzinis shall enjoy the luxury of a 
little chapter of their own and the tra- 
ditional heroes of the Reformation shall 
be relegated to the bottom of the page.” 

Francis David, Servetus, Faustus, and 
Lelius Socinus, John Biddle, Theophilus 
Lindsey, Joseph Priestley, Channing, 
Parker, and Emerson are the pioneers 
being studied by this chapter. 


Miss E. E. White’s Reception 


Some of the members of the staff at the 
Unitarian Building in Boston were guests 
at a reception tendered Miss Emma E. 
White at the Congregational House at 14 
Beacon Street, Boston. The occasion was 
an observance on November 14 of Miss 
White’s fortieth anniversary in the library 
of the denomination. A purse of $400 in 
gold and a wrist watch were presented 
Miss White. The affair was arranged by 
the Congregational Association. 
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SAAT 


SKINNER 
ORGANS 


THE SKINNER ORGAN COMPANY 


Dorchester - - Massachusetts 


Will you help provide family 
life for 600 girls and boys? 


Send your gift to the 


D AG N an Children’s 
ail Aid 
Tower Chimes ( Association 


Played direct from Orga 
Console. 


NI). 41 Mt. V : 
ithat makes the Chu Bega 
a landmark. 


Boston, Mass. 
J. C. DEAGAN, Inc. , 
167 Deagan Building, Chicago ROBERT B. STONE, Chairman 


The memari 


STANDARD SETS $ 4375 AND UP 


A former member of the Y. P. R. U., now in an ultra-orthodox community, says of 


THE LITTLE CHILD IN THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


by bees I am a good old Unitarian working for the Christian cause ... . in a Funda- 
mentalist neighborhood—that is, my neighbors are farmers and ignorant, Shes oa 
Fundamentalist Bible Institute that holds meetings here in the summer. ‘To-day I was 
visiting a minister here. He showed me a book he deemed very valuable to him in his 
Sunday-school. I saw at a glance it was Beacon Press. I nearly wept for homesick 
joy. I said, “Oh, Beacon Press!” He said, ‘‘Yes, I like their books so much.” Fa 


Send for free descriptive catalogue 
THE BEACON PRESS, INC. 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE BEACON COURSE IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


A FINAL PUSH AND VICTORY 


Several churches such as Chestnut Hill, Milton, Montclair, 
Toledo, Pittsburgh, Worcester, together with a few of the 
smaller parishes, because of local conditions, have postponed 
Dr. Snow’s visits to them until January. 


Upon the generous gifts of these churches, added to individual 
gifts still coming in, depends the success of our Meadville 
appeal. 


Then we shall all have the joy of sharing in a great and important 
denominational success. 


Meadville Theological School 
Building Fund 
25 Beacon Street Boston, Massachusetts 


UNITARIAN SERVICE 


PLEASANTRIES PENSEON SOCIETY 


“Daddy, will you give me a_ nickel, Provides pension for our ministers who have 
please if I'm good and don’t ask for it?” served faithfully twenty or more years and. 
e —Life. have reached sixty-five years of age. Help } 
; A our work by sending Annual Contributiong¢ 
Someone asked Canon Streeter, “What to the Treasurer. 
have Modernists to say about’ the ; 
Trinity?’ He dryly replied, “Some say James P. Parmeeeeeee. Prssident t- 


one thing and some say another. Samuel A. Eola Vice President 


At the unveiling of the bust by Jacob Henry M. Williams . Vice-President 
Epstein, presented by many friends, Dr. Robert S. Loring... .. . Secretary 
John Dewey said that he did not know 


Harold G. Arnold, Treasurer, 55 Emmons 


= . x Ss a pUSt 3 icated, 
whether he looked as the bust indicatec Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 


but he knew that he felt that way. 


Bernice, three years of age, was asked 
by her father, who had just returned 
from work, what she had been doing all 
day. “Oh,” she answered, ‘just setting 
Mother crazy.’—Baltimore Hvening Sun. 


SUT UTeeeeeeeeeeE 


: UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


i igen following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
setvice and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS 
Near A.U.A 


600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
gt a minutes to A.U.A. Phone 


“T must repeat,” says Heywood Broun, 
as he views the “neediest cases” appealing 
for charity, “that I see no good economic 
or humanitarian reason why a country 
which smashed the Hindenburg line is not 
competent to raze a row of tenements.” 


The Boss: “I can only say, Miss Potter, 
that I find your punctuation and spelling 
appalling.” Miss Potter: “Yes, but don’t 
you feel—what I mean to say—as long as 
the gist is there, don’t you know?” 

—London Opinion. 


A minister calling on an old negress 
found her bending over a washtub, and 
asked: “Aunt Dinah, don’t you get very 
tired doing that hard work?’ “Oh, yes, 
Massa!” she replied. “I haven’t got much 
strength; but I ask de Lord, and he gives 
me the spirit of washin’!” 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, BOSTON 


Next to State House 
Rooms with bath $3.50 up. Phone, Haymarket 2981 


UUM Sa nT 1) 


UU OUT ELLL 


ip 


A farmer who was much troubled by 
trespassers during the nutting season con- 
sulted with a botanical friend. The fol- 
lowing notice was posted at conspicuous 
points about his premises: ‘‘Trespassers, 
take warning! All persons entering this 
wood do so at their own risk, for, al- 
though common snakes are not often 
found, the Corylus avellane abounds every- 
where about here, and never gives warn- 


SCHOOLS 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting—Normal—Secretarial. 

Shorter Courses: Office Management—Book-keep- 
ing—Combined—Stenographic—Civil Service. 


ing of its presence.” The place was un- 156 STUART STREET, BOSTON 

molested and the farmer gathered his Founded 1879 a otttlatsewehr €000 

crop in peace. \ For Catalogue address F. H. BURDETT, Pres, } 
From the annual report of a Baptist 


association in Georgia: ‘Neither by expe- 
rience, nor observation, nor hearsay does 
your committee Know anything about 
Christian liberality. We have never seen 
any nor heard of any nor seen any one 
who has seen any or heard of any. There 
is a record of a man, nicknamed Bar- 
nabas, who sold his land and gave all the 
money to the church, and of a nameless 
widow who gave two mites, all her living. 
But these died nearly two thousand years 
ago and left no descendants.”’ 


An insurance agent entered a store the 
other day and heard voices rising in anger 
from the rear of the store. He strolled 
back and found the proprietor in violent 
altercation with a customer. The pro- | —— = eS _ Sea 


Danforth B. Lincoln, Treasurer 


25 Beacon Street 


Boston, Mass. 


prietor, the insurance man was pained to 

recall, was a policy-holder in the agent’s Could Your Boy ‘ 
company for $25,000 insurance. Then the Own a Finer 

agent glanced at the customer, and was Book Than Send 
shocked to observe that he also was a The BIBLE? catalog 
policy-holder in the sum of $15,000. 


“Listen, gentlemen,” spoke up the agent, 4 
“can't this thing be patched up?” Massachusetts Bible Society 
—Kansas City Star, 41 Bromfield St., Boston 
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eligion, Coming of Age, Leaves Behind—by 
George R. Dodson . 
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Our Book Table 

Help Your Parson, by A. R. H.; Catholicism gd 

the Bene. Py. John Clarence } feo ee 10 
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Our Children 


Hans Van Kortlandt and St. Nicholas, by Emma 
F. Bush; stoppmrens paadbaicon by Ce 
B. Boyden. . 13 
Poetry 
The First Snow, by E. Sinclair Hertell , . . . 2 
Twelfth Night, by M.L.C. Hastings . ... 13 
Verse 
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Church Announcements 


THE FIRST\PARISH IN MILTON. 
ter, Rev. Vivi T. Pomeroy. 
A.M. Sermon by the Minister. 


NEW YORKLALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and Twentieth Street. 
Minot Simons, \D.D., minister. Church sery- 
ice, Sunday, 11 a.m. The church is open 
daily for rest and prayer. 


CHURCH OF |THE DISCIPLES, corner of 
Jersey and Peterborough Streets. Minister, 
Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, D.D. Church serv- 
ice at 11 a.mx~ Disciples School at 9.45 a.m. 
Kindergarten at 11 a.m. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649), 
Beacon Street and Audubon Road. Rey. Ed- 
ward A. Horton, D.D., minister emeritus, Rev. 
Eugene Rodman Shippen, D.D., minister. 9.30 
A.M., Chureh School. 11 a.m., Morning service. 


NEW YORK—WEST SIDE, 550 Cathedral 
Parkway (110th Street, just east of Broad- 
way). A. Wakefield Slaten Ph.D., minister. 
Chureh services at 11 a.m. Visitors are cor- 
dially invited to make themselves known to the 
minister and to sign the Visitors’ Register. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—THE FIRST UNI- 
TARIAN CHURCH, Euclid Ave. at East 82d 
Street. Rev. Dilworth Lupton, minister; Miss 
Gertrude H. Taft, director of Religious Hduca- 
tion. 9.30 A.M. Church School; 11 a.m., Morn- 
ing service, 

BROOKLYN, N.Y.—CHURCH OF THE 
SAVIOUR. Pierrepont Street at Monroe Place 
(Borough Hall Subway Station, first Brooklyn 
stop on all downtown Subway trains, five 
minutes from Wall Street). John Howland 
Lathrop, D.D., minister. Morning service, 
11 a.m. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1680), cor- 
ner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. 
Charles E. Park, D.D., minister. Sunday- 
school, 9.45 A.M. Morning service, 11 A.M. 
Communion service immediately after morning 
service on the first Sunday of each month. 
All seats free at all services. The church is 
open daily from 9 to 5. All welcome. 


PARKER MEMORIAL AND BULFINCH 
PLACE CHURCH. Rev. Christopher R. Eliot, 
minister emeritus; Rev. Robert W. Jones, 
minister and director. Afternoon service at 
3.15. Evening service at 7.45. January 6: 
Prof, O. W. Warmingham of Boston University. 
“Sources of Spiritual Energy.” Here a Chal- 
lenge Awaits You! 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre- 
mont Streets. Minister Emeritus, Rev. Howard 
N. Brown, D.D. Minister-in-Charge, Rey, John 
Carroll Perkins, D.D. Chorus of men's voices; 
Raymond C, Robinson, Mus. Bac., organist and 
choirmaster. Sunday at 11 A.M., Morning 
Prayer, with sermon by Dr. Perkins. 12.15 
P.M., Holy Communion, Daily services, 12.15 
P.M. Monday, Organ Recital. Tuesday to Fri- 
day inclusive, Rey. J. Stanley Durkee, D.D., 
Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Minis- 
Service at 11 


